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THE CORN LAW ABSURDITY. 





POSITIVE PROOF THAT THE CORN LAWS ARE, AND NECESSARILY 
MUST BE, INJURIOUS. 





Doubtful as are many of the conclusions of practical political 
economy, there are some propositions, and those not the least 
important, which are such direct and immediate consequences of 
universally acknowledged truths, that it is difficult to conceive 
how any honest, clear-headed man can doubt their correctness. 
Among these we rank the proposition that laws—the intention 
or effect of which is artificially to increase the price of the food 
of the people—are not only injurious now, in a particular coun- 
try, at a particular time, but must inevitably be so, to any 
country which is foolish enough to endure their continuance. 

Such laws are either effectual in raising the price of food, or 
they are not. If not, then are they injurious, by exciting 
heartburnings and jealousies in the minds of various classes of 
the community ; by raising unfulfilled expectations on the part 
of the farmers ; Be | what is by no means the least mischief, by 
distracting attention from the real causes of evils, which are, 
(according to this supposition,) now erroneously attributed to 
the operation of these laws, but which, in fact, originate from 
other causes. 

But if such laws be effectual in increasing prices, not by 
increasing population, or wealth, or commercial activity, but by 
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producing at least an approach to scarcity, then do they injure 
every one who purchases corn, who is compelled by them, ac- 
cording to the supposition, to pay more for it than he would do 
otherwise, and, therefore, forced, either to consume a smaller 
quantity, or, what may be more usually the case, to deny him- 
self some means of comfort or enjoyment, in order that he may 
obtain a sufficient supply of the artificially dear food. 

But, it is answered, though it is quite true that every one 
is injured as a consumer, yet, that large and important classes of 
the community are benefited, and that upon the prosperous 
condition of these depends the prosperity of all. Let us then 
inquire what are the classes, and what the comparative amount 
of the benefit they receive, which, in order that the argument 
mee | be valid, should be greater than the loss the consumers 
suffer. 

The whole community may be divided into four great classes : 
capitalists, labourers, landowners, and those whose income is 
derived from other than these sources. Which, if any of these 
classes is interested, in producing or maintaining artificially 
high prices of ordinary food ? 

Are capitalists benefited ?—are profits increased ? 

The effect of these restrictions, by preventing importation, is 
to divert that capital from its natural employment of producing 
articles to be exchanged for foreign food, and to force it into 
agricultural employment for producing food at home; upon our 
supposition, the food might be more cheaply purchased from 
abroad than produced at home—that is, more might be produced 
by the same amount of capital and labour; the difference of 
produce by these two means of obtaining the desired article 
(food), is hel loss to the community, from which loss no indi- 
vidual can possibly obtain one farthing’s benefit. If there be 
no difference there would then be no advantage from importing, 
therefore no inducement to import. It requires no proof to 
establish so self-evident a proposition: we may safely conclude 
that the owners of capital will, in the great majority of instances, 
choose those fields for its employment, which will yield the larg- 
est returns to themselves, and therefore to the community of 
which they form a part, and that far more certainly than could 
be chosen for them by any persons, (e. g. parliament,) less im- 
mediately interested in the result ; for the interest they feel will 
render them more attentive, and constant attention will give 
them skill, and skill, attention, and interest are the elements of 
success ;—therefore, will capital be by far the best managed 
in proportion as its employers are left free, uncontrolled, and 
unbiassed. 

But to return. As a large portion of capital is cut off from 
the more remunerative employment of seabuiee manufactures 
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to exchange for food, and compelled to take the less profitable 
field, of cultivating the less productive soils of our country, the 
effect inevitably is to depress the profits of all capital whatever 
to this price sos | for there cannot be two rates of profit in the 
same country, requiring the same degree of skill of management 
and of risk ; therefore, if the corn laws are successful in producing 
a larger supply of home-grown food, it is at the cost, among 
other evils, of depressing the rate of profits of the whole capital 
of the country. 

There is one class of men for whose benefit especially it is 
asserted, that the corn laws were enacted, and are maintained. 
It has been urged and re-urged ad nauseam that the farmer, with- 
out their protection would be unable to support the burden of 

eneral and local taxation to which he is exposed :—remove from 
on this shelter, expose him to continental competition, and 
his ruin is inevitable. It requires more charity than we can 
claim to believe that such arguments are urged in sincerity. We 
can scarcely imagine that there are any so dull as not to per- 
ceive, that the farmer is a capitalist employing his capital in 
raising food for profit, and that he would not so employ it, if he 
thought he could get larger profit, with no more risk in some 
other business. Suppose the artificial scarcity of food, the con- 
sequence of these laws, does raise the profits of farming capital 
above that of capital otherwise employed, there is nothing to 
prevent that other capital, — embarked in agriculture, 
bringing down the profits not only to what they were before 
they were so raised artificially, not only to the rate of profit of 
other employments, but salehiie because of the fallacious ex- 
pectations of unusual profits they hold out, lower still. 

The landlord, not the farmer, reaps the only benefit, if any, 
— from this artificial —— This is a direct and 
immediate consequence of the theory of rent. Let us suppose 
that the law induces those capitalists who would otherwise ma- 
nufacture for exportation, at a profit of 5 per cent, to invest 
their capital in the cultivation of the poorest soils, at a profit of 
only 4 per cent, (and the law must do something of this sort if 
it be, as asserted, effectual in forcing poor lands into cultivation) : 
men will not invest their money in cultivating the poorer soils, 
if they could make more of it by renting the richer soils already 
in cultivation, they will therefore be willing to rent such soils, 
leaving themselves only four per cent profit upon their capital ; 
and this offer enables the landlord to raise the rents of all his 
tenants, (as their leases fall in) leaving each only four per cent 
upon their capital, instead of five, which they might retain, had 
not the law diverted capital from the more profitable employ- 
ment of manufacturing to exchange for foreign food at five per 
cent, into cultivating the poorest soils at four per cent only. 
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And the farmers are compelled to submit to this exaction of 
their landlords, for if they will not pay the increased rent, others 
are ready to enter upon their farms. However much the value 
of agricultural produce may be increased by the law, the farmer 
receives only temporary benefit, for as soon as the time for set- 
tling his rent arrives, he will find that his landlord will secure to 
himself the lion’s share, not permitting him to retain more profit 
than the ordinary rate of profit in the country, depressed as that 
rate is, by the unnatural contraction of the field for the employ- 
ment of capital, produced by the law. 

Let us suppose the high prices apparently promised by the 
law induce him to lay down a larger quantity of land and expend 
a larger amount of capital for the growth of corn than he would 
do, if expecting only moderate prices ;—the harvest turns out 
unusually productive, the market is overstocked (which may be 
or by but a slight excess of supply over demand,) the or- 
dinary price in the protected country being above that of the 
market of the world, prices must be very unusually depressed 
before the home market can be relieved by exportation, more 
depressed relatively than if the trade were always free. ‘The 
farmer having but small capital is compelled to sell at any price, 
even if at loss: he looks forward to a year of scarcity, of high 
prices, for remuneration—his crop is small, but he expects to 
make more by it than by his more abundant one ;—prices are 
rising, exaggerated reports of scarcity are industriously set afloat 
by those who wish to import, he is induced to hold his stock, 
the market rises, the average price, by means, perhaps, of ficti- 
tious sales, is brought to the maximum, corn in bond is admitted 
at the nominal duty, the price falls, the farmer must sell, and his 
long expected gains end in bitter disappointment. Almost in 
spite of himself he is forced to join in this hazardous game, 
and, as might be expected, the experienced speculator, with 
skill, knowledge, early intelligence, capital, and means of com- 
bined action, is frequently successful, at the expense of the 
unsuspicious agriculturist.* 

That we have not over estimated the unfavourable conditions 
of the farmer’s situation will, we think, be allowed, by those who 
remember the loud and reiterated cries of agricultural distress — 

* The supplies of foreign corn come in by jerks—in large quantities at once— 
not according to the immediate wants for consumption, but according to the 
perpetually varying duty, and according to the opinion among importers of the 
probability of a rise or fall of the averages. I could state in detail, and upon 
the unquestionable authority of intelligent farmers and dealers, how sudden and 
unexpected was occasionally the change, and how much they were perplexed by 
the disturbing causes hence arising, how to act, (those of them at least who were 
not under the influence of undeviating routine,) in sending their supplies to mar- 
ket * * * in point of fact, the fluctuations, although very marked in 
actual quotations, were much more perplexing and distressing than they could 
have been in an unrestrained state of the corn trade.—Tooke’s History of Prices, 
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loud enough in 1830—33 and 36 to call for notice in the speeches 
from the throne, showing that the expectations of extraordinary 
profit by which they had been tempted to engage in excessive 
competition have proved fallacious. ‘The evidence advanced by 
the landed interest before the committee of 1836, affords irrefra- 
gable proof of an amount of loss and — among the far- 
mers, Which could hardly be exceeded if all the forebodings of 
the opponents of the repeal of the corn laws, should be fulfilled 
to the very letter. 

Are the labourers benefited ? 

The oft-repeated fallacy, that labourers have no interest in 
cheapness of food, that their wages rise and fall with its price, 
is so absurd, so contradicted both by theory and direct observa- 
tion, that we fear our readers will scarcely thank us, for an 
lengthened exposure; but so many well-meaning persons stil 
maintain its truth, while belief in its correctness is so injurious, 
that we must be excused for attempting to show that it not only 
is not, but never can be, true. 

It would be easy to show, did we not fear the growth of this 
article to an inordinate length, that, as a matter of history, the 
condition of the labourers has been miserable when food is un- 
usually dear, comparatively comfortable when cheap, that the 
number of marriages diminishes, the number depending upon 
charity for subsistence increases, the amount of sickness and 
of mortality increases, that crime increases, when food becomes 
unusually scarce,—all those are distinct indications of increas- 
ing suffering, and decreasing comfort among the mass of the 
community. It is almost insulting to insist upon the injury 
which the manufacturing labourer endures, from artificially dear 
food—first as a consumer, next as a producer. When we re- 
member how large a portion of his scanty income is expended in 
food, we perceive that the injury he suffers from its enhance- 
ment in price is serious indeed; while, at the same time, his 
income is diminished by the law preventing that demand for 
goods which he would otherwise manufacture to be exchanged 
for food. 

Wages rise and fall with the demand for labour; they depend 
upon the proportion of labourers to the profitable work to be 
performed. ‘The number of labourers remaining the same if the 
demand for the products of labour be diminished, wages must 
be depressed. The corn laws do this, first, by preventing foreign 
demand, but still more by raising the price of food at home, 
compelling all consumers to expend a larger portion of their 
income on food, and thereby leaving less for the supply of other 
wants. ‘The persons whose business it is to supply these other 
wants, such as all the clothing, building, and selling trades, have 
less employment and diminished incomes, and this compels many 
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of them to seek other employment, and by competing with those 
in work, still further to depress wages ; and it must be remem- 
bered that a very small excess of labourers may cause a ver 
—_ depression of wages, because those out of employment will 

eep on bidding — those who have work, so as to enable 
their employers (themselves suffering from reduced profits,) to 
reduce the wages of unskilled labourers to the lowest point, and 
that of others in like proportion. 

It is not uncommon to represent the employers and the em- 
ployed as having opposing interests, and it is true, that when 
there is a deficiency of labourers, in a to the capital for 
their employment, wages are high and profits low ; but on the con- 
trary, both profits and wages may, and often do, rise and fall 
together. Besides capital and labour there is a third element, in 
the production of wealth, to be considered—the field for their profi- 
table employment. When this is extensive in proportion to the sup- 
py of capital and labour, as in America, profits and wages are both 

igh ; when it is contracted, as in England, they are low. The 
Americans, having access to plenty of fertile soil, are not com- 
pelled to resort to the inferior sorts, and profits and wages are 
governed by the average returns obtained from the least fertile 
soil in cultivation; the English corn law compels us to provide 
for our rapidly increasing population, by resorting to the poorest 
soils, and profits and wages here are governed by the average 
returns ; were those laws repealed, we should become commer- 
cially a part of America, and our profits and wages would be 
governed by their high scale, instead of our low one. 

The supporters of the law attribute the evils, the existence of 
which they are at last reluctantly compelled to acknowledge, 
some to excess of capital, some to excess of population, some to 
excess of both, and it is true that there is an excess of capital 
and of population, ix proportion to the field for their employment, 
the chief difference between us being, that they seek to diminish 
capital and labour, while we seek to widen, as far as possible, 
the field for their employment. But it is frequently urged, that the 
competition for agricultural labourers is increased, and therefore 
wages raised in consequence of the great increase of extent of 
cultivation, produced by the urgent demand for increased food, 
to meet the wants of the increasing population. 

Is the agricultural labourer benefited by this forced culti- 
vation? If he be, then may we conclude, that so are all 
other labourers also, for he may be taken as the type of the 
unskilled labourer, who will receive as remuneration, what is 
barely sufficient for his subsistence, according to the lowest style 
of living customary in the country ; all other labourers oe 
the same, or more than this, according to their real or suppose 
degree of skill, and according to the proportion of demand to 
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supply, of their peculiar kind of labour. But if he be injured, 
all others must suffer with him. 

The lowest price of land in cultivation is that which pays 
merely nominal rent, which produces only just enough to feed 
its labourers at the ordinary rate of subsistence in the country, 
and pay the ordinary profits of the capital employed. All such 
land will be cultivated, for it is the interest of the owner to till it, 
or to allow it to be tilled, because untilled it is now worth nothing 
to him, and cultivation offers the only chance of rendering it 
valuable hereafter. This boundary of cultivation of land for 
human food is irrespective of the price of food, for whatever be its 
price, the labourers must be fed, and they live upon the food 
they eat, not that they sell; whatever its price, land may be 
cultivated which will only just feed them; no land less fertile 
can be forced into cultivation by high prices, except by diminish- 
ing the profits of farming capital, or by depressing the rate of 
subsistence (already at the half starving point) of the farmer's 
labourer, or, as is the usual case, by the injury of both farmer 
and labourer. 

But it is argued, if this protection to the farmer (to the farmer 
forsooth) be removed, much land now in cultivation for corn 
will be thrown out of cultivation, and the labourers who now 
till it being driven to seek employment elsewhere, will by their 
competition for work, a all wages, manufacturing, as well 
as agricultural. What land will be thrown out of cultivation ? 
just that which ought never to have been forced in! if so much 
corn be imported as will provide for the labourers’ wants, with 
considerably increased abundance, he will no longer be willing 
to till ground, which will yield no more than his present scanty 
supply of the coarsest and most innutritious food ; if the ordinary 
rate of living of the agricultural labourer, but not otherwise, be 
improved, then will that land which now affords nothing beyond 
the present rate of maintenance be abandoned, because, but 
only because, the labourers’ condition is improved, and the more 
the land that is abandoned from that cause, the more heartily 
shall we rejoice. The fear, therefore, that the repeal of these 
restrictions will injure the manufacturing labourer, by driving 
the present agricultural labourer to compete with him for work, 
is an idle chimera; whatever effect it produces upon the hus- 
bandman, can only be either to leave him in his present condi- 
tion or to improve it by enabling him to demand, and his 
employers to afford a larger portion of the produce for his 
maintenance. 

Wages cannot be diminished (that is real wages, the power 
of commanding the necessaries and comforts of life) by cheap 
food, but will they not necessarily be increased if large im- 
portations be the consequence of the repeal. Large impor- 
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tations (and small ones would produce little effect, either for 
good or mischief) necessarily imply large exportations of 
manufactured goods to be exported in exchange, to provide for 
these large exportations, there must be great increase of manufac- 
tures, and great competition among capitalists for labourers, and 
therefore increased wages, and that to a far greater amount than 
could result by any possible diminution of demand for agricultu- 
ral labour, even supposing that to be a consequence of repeal. 

But it is argued that repeal would produce serious, even ruin- 
ous reduction of the landlord’s income, and that the evil of this 
reduction would not be confined to them and their families alone, 
but would be participated in by all their dependants—all dealers 
from whom they buy, and all labourers whom they employ. A 
specious argument but quite unsound. All whom they employ 
are either labourers or capitalists, or both combined ; in both of 
these capacities they are, as we have already seen, injured by 
artificial increase in the price of food, and unless landowners pay 
a higher rate of wages, and a higher price for what they buy, 
their labourers and suppliers are injured just like all others, and, 
like all others, would be benefited by the change. In order 
that the argument for injurious effect might be plausible, there 
should appear something like an ey between what the 
nation certainly loses and what the landlord gains. The loss 
to the consumers is clearly the quantity of corn consumed in the 
country multiplied by the increased cost of production. Say 
50,000,000 of quarters at an increased price of ten shillings per 
oo = £25,000,000,* add to this the loss of capitalists in re- 

uced profits ; of labourers, in reduced rate of wages—of both in 
the fostering of foreign manufacturing rivals ; all that the landlord 
can by possibility receive in consequence is, his increased share of 
the produce of the soil, the consequence of the diminished profit 
of the farmer, and wages of his labourer, increased in value by 
the manufacturer being compelled to give more of his articles for 
them in consequence of the limited supply. Now this is evidently 
a mere fraction of the total loss; and it is clear that that portion 
of this fraction which finds its way back to the persons employed 
by the landowner must be small indeed. 

We have now, we trust, satisfactorily shown that all capitalists, 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural, and all labourers 
are alike interested in uniting against their common enemy, the 
monopolists of the soil. We have said nothing about the inter- 
ests of those who derive their income from professions or frem 
investments, as it is evident that they are injured in the same 
way as the rest. It remains now only to inquire whether the 


* This is far less than the real loss, as to it must be added the increased price 
of all other agricultural produce ; besides, the enhancement of the price of wheat 
is greater than we have assumed. 
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landlord’s interest is really opposed to all besides, or has he, with 
mistaken selfishness, in trying to enrich himself at the expense 
of the real welfare of the country, cut off from himself sources 
of income more important than those he has secured. 

It may well be doubted if the bond fide owner of arable land 
is at all benefited by these restrictions; to him whose estates are 
liable to pecuniary payments for mortgages or settlements, it 
may be a matter of importance, that nominally high rents should 
be paid, but, to him whose nominal estate is really his, this 
is a matter of indifference, it is nothing to him what is the 
nominal amount ot his rent-roll; all he need care about is, that 
after the change he may have as great a power as at present of 
commanding the comforts and luxuries of life. Suppose, the 
rent paid in kind, and take an extreme case, suppose corn 
reduced by importation to one-half its average price, much corn- 
land would be abandoned, because the labourers could obtain a 
better subsistence by other employments, than by continuing to 
cultivate the less productive soils ; but would such land be left 
to barrenness? certainly not; the cheapness of corn would ren- 
der agricultural labour very cheap, because though the labourers’ 
condition would be improved, it would not be so in proportion to 
the fall of prices, he would not be at once, (from the difficulty of 
suddenly taking to an unusual employment, ) to command twice as 
much as at present. It would, therefore, be possible to employ 
much of this land more profitably for other products with cheap, 
than at present for raising corn, with dear labour; and, therefore, 
though the landlord’s proportion of the produce would be less, 
the quantity which he actually received might be undiminished; 
—it certainly would not be diminished in as great a ratio as the 
fall of price, and with the quantity which remained to him he 
might enjoy an undiminished power of purchase. 

f we observe what are the principal items of the landlords’ 
expenditure, we shall find that provisions, keep of servants, of 
horses, of dogs, the wages of labourers, cost of timber and 
materials for Building and improvements upon land, either for 
amusement or profit, consume a very large portion of his income, 
while articles of foreign importation, or of home manufacture, 
consume a small portion only. In the purchase of the latter 
only is he benefited by high prices of food, because manufac- 
turers and merchants are compelled to take an unjustly small 
—. of corn in return for their goods; in the former, he is 

ecidedly a loser, by dear, because scarce, food. 

It is clear, therefore, that the actual benefit he receives is a 

art only, and often a very small part of his increased nominal 

income, and that, as has been shown, is only a very small 

part of the loss which those who are compelled to buy from him 

suffer. His rents are increased in proportion to the increased 
3D 
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price of corn, less by the increased cost of producing it, the result 
of increased cost of labour (the great item of agricultural ex- 
pense,) of forced resort to inferior soils, of increased value of 
seed corn (about ;'; of the produce) of increased expenditure of 
the farmer for his family, of increased cost of maintaining pav- 
pers, and of increased numbers of them to maintain, less further 
by the diminished ability of other classes to purchase his produce, 
in consequence of their diminished prosperity. Were these mu- 
tual deductions made, it is not improbable that it would be 
found that the real interest of the landowners would be promoted 
along with that of every other class of the country by the repeal 
of these unjust, cruel, and impolitic laws. 

If the plenty of corn were materially increased, a large portion 
of the money which is now spent in food would be set at liberty 
for the purchase of other articles, among others, of the other 
products of the soil, meat, fruit, milk, vegetables, which can 
be imported only with difficulty and expense, in consequence of 
their bulkiness and perishable nature, but could be cheaply 
raised at home, because of the increased cheapness with which 
the labourers might be maintained ; all the profit derivable from 
their culture, beyond the ordinary profit of capital, would be 
paid to the landlord as rent. 

About a century ago, numerous bills were introduced into 
Parliament for making and improving roads, especially those 
leading to and from the Metropolis, the landlords and far- 
mers of the adjoining country petitioned against these im- 
provements, on the ground that they would open the way 
for agricultural produce from a distance, interfering with the 
natural monopoly they then enjoyed of supplying the London 
market, they urged that in consequence of high rents, high 
priced labour, and other burdens upon land, they could not 
maintain a competition with the more favoured districts at a 
distance. Had their opposition been successful, the rapid in- 
crease of London would have been retarded, for her food market 
must have been scantily supplied. But the roads were made, 
produce from a distance was plentifully supplied, vast imports 
were made to send in exchange for these agricultural productions, 
spreading wealth and means of enjoyment all over the country ; 
but what was the effect upon the immediately surrounding dis- 
tricts ? was the land ym so as valueless ? did it all become a 
dreary waste ? is London surrounded by a belt of desert ? No, in 
consequence of the unexampled increase of that city, which could 
not have been had she been imperfectly supplied with food, the 
whole of the surrounding country for miles and miles, is scattered 
with hamlets and villages teeming with population, adorned with 
the villa of the merchant, and the box of the citizen, separated 
by fields of artificial fertility, superior, perhaps, to any in the 
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world ; and the dreary heath and trackless wild, once the rob- 
ber’s haunt, the traveller’s dread, are now smiling with fertility, 
or perhaps included as suburbs of the great metropolis; and it 
would be a curious calculation to determine, how much the land- 
owners have been benefited against their will, how much more 
rent is now paid for the little slips of garden or building ground, 
than could possibly have been paid for ordinary culture, had the 
increasing population of London been prom A to go to a dis- 
tance for food, instead of sending for the food from thence. 
Now what difference is there, except in the size of the experi- 
ment, between what has been the effect of allowing free impor- 
tation from other parts of the country into London, by opening 
the roads, and allowing free importation from other countries into 
England, by opening to her the highway of the world. 

We have seen, in the course of this illustration, that there is 
a large class of landowners, and those perhaps not the least nu- 
merous, directly interested, in having food as plentiful as possi- 
ble, namely all those who possess land in the neighbourhood of 
towns, or which is likely to be wanted either for building upon, 
or for the raising of produce which will not bear long carriage, 
for the use of towns, which would undoubtedly increase much in 
disposable wealth and population, were the market of the world 
open to them for the sale and purchase of commodities. Were 
the corn laws certain to be soon repealed, it would be a most se- 
curely profitable investment, to purchase land in the neighbour- 
hood of any of our manufacturing towns, so certain would be 
its increase of value, consequent upon the stimulus to manufac- 
turing operations following such repeal. 

We have seen, that if the corn laws raise the price of food, 
they must necessarily be injurious to every one who consumes 
food ; that this injury is accompanied by no counterbalancing 
good, to the direct or indirect producers; but on the contrary, 
that the profit of capital, alike commercial, manufacturing, or 
agricultural is diminished; real wages of labour, that is the 
labourer’s already scanty share of the produce of his toil, reduced ; 
and real rent, not increased in the same ratio as the landlord’s ex- 
penses are enhanced. The only large class of persons who 
can be really interested in their maintenance, and that they are 
so is far from certain, are those persons who are called 
landlords, but whose estates really belong to mortgagees or 
annuitants. Far cheaper would it be to make up to such per- 
sons their possible losses: a mere tithe of what the nation pays 
in enhanced prices would amply cover all such claims, supposing 
they could be established ; of which the onus probandi, however, 
lies with the claimants for compensation. 

It may be thought, that as we have successfully shown, that 
not only is it for the undoubted interest of all the industrious 
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classes, agricultural as well as manufacturing, but also of many 
of the landowners, that trade in corn should be free, that the 
battle must be won, that all opposition will forthwith cease, 
But such expectation would be entertained by those only, igno- 
rant of human nature. Besides class interest, class jealo 
opposes us, the ‘landocracy” are jealous of the trading classes, 
who rivaling them in wealth, and exceeding them in intelli- 
gence, diminish their importance and offend their pride; and 
many of them would submit to some loss of income, and inflict 
any amount of suffering on the helpless poor, rather than 
promote the advance towards wealth of the energetic capitalist, 
whom they both hate and fear. Whether the country will allow 
them to sey this mingled game of crime and folly, events will 
quickly show. 











HENTY MORGAN: 


THE MAN WITHOUT A SHILLING. 





CHAPTER VII. 


WHAT EFFECT HENTY’S DISGRACE HAD UPON HIM, AND 
HOW HE RETURNED TO HIS FRIEND PLASTOE,. 


By the time I had packed up my portmanteau and box, and 
reached the inn from which the London coaches started, I was 
too late for the stage. I was therefore compelled to remain in 
Emstock the whole of that day, and a melancholy day it was. 
As I was afraid to stir out for fear, as I have already said, of 
meeting any one who knew me, I remained in my ledeuns 
almost the whole time, now restlessly pacing the chamber, and 
now flinging myself down on the bed. It be been said that 
even sorrow is not indifferent to food; but mine was. A little 
tea was all that I could prevail upon myself to swallow ; so that I 
treated this hotel even worse than that in which I was disciplined 
in so exemplary a manner for not drinking wine. But people in 
disgrace are like lovers, if they cannot talk they must write; 
oa as I had no companion to whom I could impart my griev- 
ances by word of mouth, I determined to bestow my tediousness 
upon my friend Plastoe by letter; giving him at the same time 
notice that I should be happy to billet myself upon him the 
next afternoon in our Temple of Health. 
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As the reader may perhaps have some curiosity to learn how 
this admirable institution succeeded, I must inform him that 
hitherto I had known very little about it myself. Plastoe, it is 
true, had written according to promise to announce his having 
taken possession, and to give an account of the exertions he was 
making to ensure our joint fortunes and renown. He had spent 
five pounds in advertisements, and purchased a beautiful second- 
eel brass mortar, for which he had had a new pestle made on 
an improved principle. After this, although I wrote every now 
and then requesting an answer, he remained silent. At last, 
absolutely forced to it by my importunity, he sent me a second 
letter, stating that all was going on as well as at first could be 
expected ; that for the purpose of bringing his discovery into no- 
tice, he had made a large present of his pills to the surgeon of a 
convict ship bound for Botany Bay, had promised to try 
their effects on the prisoners during the voyage; and that he 
had also disposed of six dozen boxes to a gentleman returning 
to India, who had, however, set sail without paying for them ; 
but as my sanguine correspondent observed, the value of six 
dozen boxes of pills was not to be set in comparison with the 
introduction which had been thus gained for them in the East 
Indies, where the known prevalence of bilious fever must cause 
a constant demand for them ever after. Indeed the circumstance 
of their not being paid for was rather in our favour than other- 
wise, as the person who had got the pills for nothing, would in 
consequence be less niggardly in giving them away, and thus 
their merits would be sooner and wider spread over the eastern 
world. My partner had taken them himself on a slight attack 
of bilious fever, and had found them as active as he could wish ; 
so much so indeed that he had been obliged to neglect his patients 
for a couple of days. So much for the merits of our:panacea. 

In the afternoon then, about five o’clock, I made my appear- 
ance in the alley that contained within its precincts the magazine 
of ammunition destined to expel disease and death from the 
strong hold they had weaned so long. I cannot say that I 
was struck with the appearance of any great improvement in 
the exterior of the Temple of Health. There was no statue of 
the goddess Hygeia, as originally proposed, to allure the passen- 
gers from the street; no Ades Salutis in great gold letters on 
the facade of the edifice; there was no Latin motto to impose 
on the ignorant and conciliate the learned; but on a board over 
the door there was painted in black and yellow, ‘* John Plastoe, 
surgeon and ewok weer: and in the dirty little window, flanked 
by two pyramids of pill boxes, and surmounted by one solitary 
tall blue bottle, embellished with a half effaced gilt chemical 
hieroglyphic, was a pane of glass filled with a piece of coarse 
paper, on which was printed with a pen in black and red letters 
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in alternate lines, ‘* Sole depdt for the sale of Plastoe’s infallible 
bilious fever pills. N.B. Advice gratis.” 

On entering this unpromising den, furnished as it was, solely 
with a few disorderly looking bottles and dusty boxes, the only 
person I found was a dirty stunted boy with corduroy trousers 
sitting on a stool by the counter, who told me that his master 
would be in immediately. Accordingly, in two or three minutes 
Plastoe made his appearance, looking rather more spare than 
usual, and considerably shabbier. Nor did the welcome which 
he gave me sound half so hearty as a friend had reason to ex- 
pect, nor his reception seem quite so respectful as I thought it 
might have been to a person who had lent him eighty-five 
pounds. ‘* Well, old boy,” said he, ‘*so you are come back 
again. I got your letter. Any body been, Jem?” turning to 
the boy and then to me, “so old Mufti Buzz would ‘nt have 
you at any price, eh? Ah!” --- here the benediction he be- 
stowed on poor Mr. Toogood’s organs of sight may as well be 
omitted. ‘* Well, and what do you mean to do with yourself,” 
continued he. To this I replied that it was my intention to 
seek for a situation as soon as possible ; but that 1 apprehended 
considerable difficulty in consequence of the refusal of Mr. 
Toogood to give me a character. Hereupon there was another 
outburst of execration against that worthy person in particular, 
and against all of his religious way of thinking in general, 
whom Plastoe consigned to everlasting torments in one sweep- 
ing anathema, including saints of every denomination, for whom 
he expressed in language of more significance than propriety 
the utter extremity of his contempt and hatred. As for James 
Adder, he was loaded with the most opprobrious epithets that 
ever parson had to endure. If the speaker had been in my 
place he would have exposed him at once. What a fool I was, 
not to do so, but no matter. He was to be exterminated in the 
public prints. He should be exposed from one end of the king- 
dom to the other. Plastoe knew a young fellow on the Morning 
Post who would do his business for him in prime style. In 
short, if he had been a whole nest of Adders he could not have 
escaped the vengeance to be inflicted. 

Now if the reader just calls to mind the character and habits 
of the family, in which for the last nine or ten months I had 
been residing, he will not accuse me of affectation or squeamish- 
ness when I affirm that I was quite startled, nay, shocked, at 
hearing the oaths by which all this speech was enforced. _Plas- 
toe did not indeed swear more than many other men do when 
much excited, but I had been so long without hearing a single 
dam-me, that I was, to use a nautical phrase, taken all a-back, 
and made to feel singularly uncomfortable ; indeed, I may here 
observe, that if in other respects I profited less than I might 
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have done by my sojourn at Mr. Toogood’s, swearing was an 
evil habit, which, with a few others, the serious discipline of 
that house prevented me ever after, excepting on a very few 
provoking occasions, from giving way to. 

The gravity of my countenance did not escape the observation 
of Plastoe, who, after swearing that he thought I had turned 
*‘ methodist” myself, proposed dinner. ‘* But,” said he * I do’nt 
know what to offer you: I have got nothing in the house. I 
could get something directly if ri had some silver, but—you 
hav ’nt got any silver, have you?” ‘* Yes,” said I, pulling out 
a crown piece, upon which he pounced like a hawk, saying 
“that’s just the thing. Here, Jem,” continued he, calling to 
the boy, “ take a plate and fetch us a pound of boiled beef, and 
mind you do’nt get it so underdone as you did the other day, 
and, let me see, no, there is no bread—a threepenny loaf, and a 
pennyworth of mustard—and stop—oh !—no—you can get us a 
pot of porter when you come back.” 

Whilst the scrub of a boy was gone in quest of this delicate 
repast, I took the opportunity of inquiring of my partner how 
our joint concern went on, and whether he had much — 
“Oh! why,” replied Plastoe, somewhat disconcerted at the 
question, ** I hav ‘nt very much to do just now, but this has been 
a deuced healthy season. But yet I mus’nt complain, I have 
got a poor woman in the next street; but I do’nt know, I’m 
afraid—she is very bad—she has an inflammation of the lungs— 
and that you know is no joke—d——-n these inflammations—they 
are not like other disorders—you hardly know how to take 
them.” ‘ But,” said I, “1 thought you referred all disorders 
to bilious fever and treated them wel I thought that 
my worthy colleague, in empiricism, looked a little out of coun- 
tenance at this simple observation; but he replied, ‘‘ of course, 
of course, that is understood ; but one is obliged to comply with 
ordinary phraseology ; and there is so much prejudice afloat still 
that Iam forced to humour it sometimes; and as the woman, 
because she can hardly breathe and spits blood, thinks her 
lungs are affected, why, poor creature, since she must die after 
all, it would be cruel not to treat her in the manner which she 
believes affords her most relief. I exhibited the pills, but she 
would ‘nt give them a fair trial. She complained that they weak- 
ened her, so I have been compelled to return to the old system. 
She is a little better to-day though, and if she should by 
any chance pick up strength, and there should be the least 
prospect of her recovery, I shall try the pills again, most de- 
cidedly.” ** Ah! by the bye,” said I, “ talking of the pills— 
how do they sell?” ‘ Why,” said Plastoe, who did not seem 
much to relish this sort of conversation, “* why,—I do’nt know, — 
there is so much jealousy ;—pretty well I think upon the whole ; 
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then, there is a — of a fellow who pretends to have dis- 
covered some medicine for bile, for which he has got a patent, 
and besides that, is proprietor of one of the Sunday papers, that 
of course is always writing up him and his stuff every week, 
That ’s the worst of having no capital for advertisements, one 
ca’nt humbug the public like those who have; but I sold a box 
yesterday to a gentleman from the country, an uncommonly 
nice man.” 

Here the boy returned with the provisions, which, whilst he 
went away again to get some porter, Plastoe set out upon the 
counter, observing that he had got no table. This indeed, he 
remarked, as usual, was rather an advantage, for a table, if he 
had one, would have taken up more room than he could spare, 
and have been always in the way. He then invited me to attack 
the viands before me. 

But this was an invitation more easily given than accepted. 
Accustomed as I long had been to the extreme cleanliness and 
neat arrangement so generally prevailing in religious families, | 
could hardly find an appetite for the lukewarm, greasy flaps of 
blood-raw meat from a cook-shop, dabbed confusedly into a 
= that would probably be white if washed, rs | with a 

nife and fork wiped but not cleaned; and the appropriate sea- 
sonings being salt from a pill box and mustard from a gallipot. 
Neither did it appear that even this cannibal’s fare was of every- 
day occurrence. When my host’s pretty page returned the 
change, Plastoe took it himself, and counting it over said, 
“Hola! my fine fellow, how do you make this out? Fourteen 
pence the beef, three-pence the bread, and a penny the mustard, 
that makes eighteen-pence, and, five-pence the heavy, one and 
eleven-pence, according to Cocker, that leaves three and a 
penny, and you have given me only two and ten-pence, eh!” 
** Oh!” said the boy, with the air of one who knew the value of 
an opportunity, ‘ 1 kept back the three-pence as you had of me 
the other day.” ‘Oh! that’s it, is it,” said Plastoe, slightly 
colouring, ‘‘ you are a nice young man I do’nt think.” Here 
the boy grinned, and Plastoe pocketed the affront and the money 
too, which, without seeming to be in the least conscious to whom 
it lawfully belonged, he deposited safely in his trowsers pocket. 

If I did not do much justice to the meal before me, it was not 
so with my companion. He ate, nay, he devoured like a wolf, 
emptying his own plate, and what remained upon mine with a 
ravenousness that seemed to betoken a lengthened abstinence ; 
and so much refreshed did he appear with the exercise, that his 
usual cordiality and good fellowship returned in proportion as his 
appetite abandoned him. Looking with a smile on the void he 
had caused in the plates before him, he exclaimed with much 
more truth perhaps than he was aware of at the moment, ‘‘ Well, 
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Ido’nt know when I’ve made such a dinner. I think it is 
seeing you. I tell you what, we do’nt meet every day. We'll 
have a glass of grog to keep up your spirits: you must not be 
so down in the mouth about that old muff. Nonsense! what 
does it signify? such things happen every day.” Here he 
uttered another philippic against saints, and concluded with 
saying ** Well never mind, Ill stand treat.” Upon this he pulled 
out my own money, part of which he gave to his boy to buy 
some gin, observing ‘‘ I have some of the Saccharum Album in 
adrawer, so Jem, when you bring the gin they will give you 
some hot water at the public-house, and if they wont why we ‘Il 
have it cold.” I was little disposed for drinking, but suffered 
myself to be prevailed upon ; and as my life had been extremely 
temperate for a long time, the very small quantity of spirits and 
water that I took altered my views of things so much that I 
soon looked upon myself as a highly injured personage, and 
pronounced my late exemplary patron a canting old humbug. 
About half-past ten o’clock—to use the classical expression of my 
host—‘*I pigged in with him,” in his little back room, into the fil- 
thiest bed I had ever slept in in the whole course of my existence. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HOW HENTY QUARRELS WITH A FRIEND AND BECOMES SENSI- 
BLE OF THE DISADVANTAGES ATTENDANT UPON A LOSS OF 
CHARACTER, AND HOW AT LAST HE OBTAINS THE SITUATION 
OF WHICH HE WAS LEAST DESIROUS. 


As my pecuniary resources were by no means ample enough 
to allow me the indulgence of delay ; and as the proceeds of the 
“Temple of Health” held out a sorry prospect of subsistence, I 
determined to lose no time in seeking again to place myself in 
some situation. 

But first, notwithstanding all the representations and all the 
urgency of Plastoe on the subject, I made a solemn vow to have 
no more dealings with Crawson, the office-keeper, by whose 
means I had been brought into such shame and disgrace. I 
next resolved on a visit to Sewell and Schuster. I had not 
indeed acted towards these two friends on a former occasion, 
when I so egregiously neglected their counsel in such a manner 
as to justify me in flattering myself with the expectation of very 
active exertions on their part in my favour; but necessity is 
neither very shamefaced nor very delicate; so I went to acquaint 
them with my return, and to beg that if any ———— 
should fall in their way, they would have the goodness to thin 
of me. 

From Sewell, with whom indeed my connexion was not very 
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close, 1 did not meet with a very encouraging reception. He 
reverted with some acrimony to the folly I had committed in 
neglecting his good advice the the disposal of my money, and 
then flinging it away upon the scheme of a man, who, he eed 
was little better than a mad swindler. I had long began to be 
sensible that not much was to be said in defence ot my prudence, 
and I winced considerably when he jealously insinuated that, 
although I had not thought it worth while to consult him ata 
previous period, I could find my 7 to him easily enough 
when I wanted to be helped out of the scrape I had got into. 
He asked me ironically how it was that my friend and _ partner 
did not succour me out of the profits of his flourishing business ; 
and this, together with his sarcasms about the ‘Temple of 
Health,” and his observations upon the character of Plastoe, 
in whose reputation, as an associate, I thought my own honour 
concerned, provoked me exceedingly. Sewell was at first only 
moved to laughter by my answers, but when in allusion to our 
speculation, he called me Pilgarlic the second, I said some- 
thing which made him so very angry, that, as perhaps in reality 
he wished to get rid of one who had certainly no claim upon 
him, he told me I might go on just as I pleased, for he would 
have nothing more to : with me. Whereupon I left his house 
in high indignation, telling him I wanted none of his assistance. 

By Schuster I was more amicably treated. He also lamented 
my imprudence about the money, and blamed me for having 
lent myself as I had done to so culpable a measure as that of the 
false reference. However, he promised his best endeavours to 
serve me and obtain me employment ; but as his notions on this 
score were not very elevated, the nature of such occupations as 
he proposed, in themselves perfectly honest and reputable, was 
yet so far beneath my views and habits, that I should certainly 
not have seconded his friendly exertions. 

I was therefore left principally to myself in my search, and | 
applied, either personally or by letter, the postage for which 
purpose sadly diminished my finances, in answer to every adver- 
tisement the conditions of which I thought would suit me. But 
it was all in vain. Whether I offered myself as clerk, secretary, 
amanuensis, private tutor, or even as usher in a school, all fur- 
ther advances were at once put a stop to by a single question: 
‘* Where did you live last?” This was what I could not an- 
swer, and it seemed that, instead of ‘* where did you live last ?” 
I might soon be asked, where I should starve next. 

In the mean time my money was drawing near to its conclu- 
sion, and out of that which was gone T had supported both 
Plastoe and myself, till there was only two pounds and three or 
four shillings left. Plastoe indeed was in an uncomfortable di- 
lemma. My presence at the ‘* Temple” made me better acquainted 
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with the real state of affairs than he could endure without being 
somewhat ashamed of himself, and for this he naturally wished 
me away. But then he found my boarding with him, or rather 
my boarding him extremely convenient; for his practice was 
nothing, and he did not sell pills enough in a month to pay fora 
week’s bread or washing, and unfortunately neither his laundress 
nor his baker were troubled with bilious fever; so there was no 
opening for barter. 

Thus with want approaching every hour, what was I to do? 
Hell, as has been so often repeated, is paved with good inten- 
tions, and I contributed another stone to that read which man- 
kind, as if they had the greatest interest in so doing, keep in 
such good repair for travelling down its easy descent. I applied 
to Crawson. He could promise me nothing but a situation in a 
school, which, if possible, I would have avoided, and for obtain- 
ing this was an unfavourable period, just in the middle of 
the half year. I had to wait in suspense even for this miserable 
alternative ; seeing my little hoard dwindle day by day, though 
to make it last I adopted the wholesome practice of fasting two 
or three times a week, thus compelling poor Plastoe to return 
to some of his old habits, which I must do him the justice to 
say, he quitted at any time much more readily than people do 
old habits in general. At length, after a tedious daily attend- 
ance at Crawson’s levee, fortune favoured me; for though there 
were at least a score of hungry, nay literally, starving applicants 
for a similar place, the pr he in consideration of the ill 
luck he had brought me before, gave me the preference for the 
situation of under usher in the academy of a Doctor Hogdaw, 
who had a very numerous establishment within a pleasant ride 
of London. 

The reader may be assured that it was not the salary of 
twenty pounds a year and the necessity of keeping myself during 
the Christmas and Midsummer vacations, that tempted me to 
accept a situation which, from the experience of all who have 
ever been doomed to submit to it, has been pronounced the 
nearest approach to purgatory that this world affords; but hun- 
gry dogs, according to the proverb, are not very delicate in 
their dae of vation! ielded to necessity, and Crawson 
moreover assured me that i need be under no uneasiness this 
time, for ‘* here,” said he ‘ my own good word is sufficient, I 
have furnished Doctor Hogdaw with assistants for a great many 
years, and he has full confidence in me. I have written to him 
about it and he is prepared to receive you.” 

After paying Crawson his guinea fee, I had just four and 
three-pence left to start with, and so, as riding was out of the 
question, I paid the carrier of the place eighteen-pence to con- 
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vey my box to Thamesford, which was my destination, and for 
which | should set out next day. 

My parting with poor Plastoe, whom in spite of the certaint 
of remaining his creditor for life, 1 sincerely loved, cost me ome 
pain. Our last evening, however, was gilded by a fortunate 
omen. We absolutely sold seven shillings worth of pills, and 
the good fellow insisted on my taking half, according to his 
agreement about the share of the profits. But with my pros- 
pects I refused to do so; but accepted three pence to make up 
three shillings, and next morning, leaving my box, with a few 
articles in his care, we shook hands and parted, his words being 
** Good bye, old boy, God bless you. I’m glad you have got 
into something, we'll do in the end you'll see;” and then just 
as I was turning the corner he shouted after me. I looked back, 
and just catching his profile as he was thrusting his head out at 
the shop-door, heard him cry out, ‘‘ I say, lots of grub now, eh?” 
This set me off laughing on my journey, and, to confess the 
honest truth, the prospect of regular and sufficient meals formed 
not the least agreeable item in the catalogue of my expectations. 


END OF BOOK SECOND. 





THE HAND OF A FRIEND. 





BY CHARLES SWAIN. 





Oh! Life’s humble dwelling would seem indeed bare, 
If the bright rose of Friendship entwined not its door ; 
And Misery’s self would find residence there, 

If Friendship’s glad voice might inspire it no more ? 
Then, wherever the star of my destiny shine, 

Whether pleasures await me—or perils attend— 
Whilst one lingering pulse of existence is mine, 

Oh, give me the hand and the heart of a friend. 


If sorrow sits dark on our spirit—what sound 
Like the footsteps of Friendship to chase it afar ; 

If danger surround us—still safety is found 

In the light and the guidance of Friendship’s true star. 
Then—wherever the light of my destiny shine— 
Whether pleasures await me—or perils attend— 
Whilst one lingering pulse of existence is mine, 
Oh, give me the hand and the heart of a friend. 
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A LEGEND OF SCHLANGENBAD. 


BY MRS. NOVELLO. 


The twilight was closing over a beautiful valley, when a Knight, 
mounted on his war-horse, entered its woody recesses. Both rider and 
steed wore an air of fatigue, and their accoutrements were sadly soiled 
with dust and travel. As they picked their way among brambles and 
weeds, and fragments of fallen flints, and granite from the surrounding 
mountains, but little prospect offered of food and shelter for the ex- 
hausted intruders ;—when, just as a trickling rill attracted their attention 
with the promise of its cooling beverage to allay their feverish thirst, 
and the bright evening star shone over their path,—a merry peal of 
laughter rang among the wooded heights, like music of sweet bells. 

Rudolph alighted, and leaving his horse to the refreshment of the 
clear stream, and the grass which grew more tenderly on its edges, with 
renovated strength struggled up a wooded path, determined to ascertain 
from whom this laughter proceeded, which seemed to promise good 
cheer of pleasure, and but little to appal or alarm. With difficulty he 
proceeded among tangled copsewood and overarching boughs, stumbling 
over knotted and sprawling roots of trees, that seemed coeval with 
creation, and hitherto unprofaned by human footstep, until he reached 
a level, whence welled the source of the mountain stream, whilst a 
thousand tiny pale-green, blue, and amber-coloured lights, twinkled, 
flittered and disappeared :—these, as he stood intently gazing, he per- 
ceived issued from the foreheads of a multitude of fairy shapes, who 
seemed assembled on this spot for the keeping of some revel. 

A few were sporting among the overhanging boughs and blossoms, 
carolling of the pleasant labour they had bestowed upon their culture : 
others were gliding in the transparent stream, like shining grey-blue 
serpents—some were gracefully treading a measure to murmured music, 
but the greater part were gaily bustling to and fro, fetching flowers, 
fruit and other dainties for the entertainment of their apparent Queen, 
who, taller and with more of human loveliness, sat apart on a mossy 
bank, canopied with clustering blossoms. 

For each of their courtesies, she returned a smile or kind approving 
thanks ; and again they set forth with diligent quest to do her service, 
whilst ever and anon, gushed forth delicious sounds of happy laughter. 
Some of their ditties stole over the Knight’s senses to this effect :— 


Each tender healing plant, 

With wholesome dews we swell ; 
But canker and foul blight, 
From opening bud expel. 

Thus flowery wreaths entwine, 
To deck our Mistress’ bower, 
And cooling fruits abound, 

For feast at evening hour. 
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And others sang :— 


In this crystal wave, 
Our glossy skins we lave, 
Making its source more pure, 
All mortal ills to cure. 
Bubbling, shining rill, 
Onward, downward flow, 
Our spirits best fulfil, 
Healing each human woe. 
Again, from a distance, was wafted :— 
The Cricket’s merry chirp, 
And Chafer’s solemn hum, 
Shall serve our dancer's feet, 
For fairy pipe and drum ; 
And as the rushing wind, 
Comes singing through the trees, 
We'll lower measure keep, 
Or float upon the breeze. 


Whilst her zealous servitors sang, in Chorus :— 


Come hither, and thither, 

Fresh Cates to prepare ; 

Go dive in each hollow 

Or search in the air. 

Our kinsfolk, the Gnomes, 

Will be here in a trice, 

And look rather glum, 

If there’s not something nice. 

Come bustle, be stirring, 

And perfume the air, 

Let flagons be filled 

And seats round, prepare : 

The morn will be risen 

Fore supper is served, 

And Philomel singing 

Ere nect’rines are carved. 
Transfixed with amazement and delight, Rudolph continued watching 
their various movements, until he felt something brush rudely by his 
knees ; and, looking down, beheld a troop of the most unpleasant-look- 
ing, ill-favored dwarfs imaginable, gliding through the underwood into 
this sylvan retreat:—each, as they entered, grimly saluting the Queen 
and her attendants, who flocked round their visitors, and offered a 
thousand courteous greetings. Intending also to be equally civil to 
these grim-faced guests, the Knight stepped aside, to allow them free 
passage, when missing his footing, he was suddenly precipitated below, 
and his head, striking against a projecting point of the rock, he came 
senseless to the ground. 

On awakening from his trance, he lay extended on a springy couch 
of moss, decked with many star-like flowers, his head supported by the 
fair being he had previously recognised as Queen of the place ;—and 
his pulse being gravely felt by one of those ugly imps, whose appearance 
had occasioned his disaster. 

Rudolph, turning thankful regards upon his protectress, essayed to 
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express his gratitude, but she prevented him. ‘ After such a downfall,” 
she said gently, “‘ you must not exert yourself, my cousin is skilful as a 
leech, and he having been the cause of your accident,—nay, I am 
afraid,’ continued she, archly shaking her head, “some mischievous 
elf has accelerated your downfall :—but let it pass, he must be surety 
for your recovery. You have luckily escaped serious injury, and a few 
days of repose among us, will restore you to perfect health.” 

So saying, she tendered him a cup, which one of her attendants 
brought ; and, soon after, a sweet sleep stole over his senses, and he 
dreamed of nought but fairy pleasures and delicious enchantments. 

Thus days and weeks passed in varied joys; for spirits, like mortals, 
have, by decree of the great Ruler, each allotted tasks to perform, 
which, in the fulfilment, give healthful occupation, preventing indolent 
weariness. 

Sometimes the sweet Spirit would explain to Rudolph the properties 
of plant and flower, their hidden virtues and medicinal qualities ; or 
the uses of many insects and reptiles, which, by the multitude, are 
reckoned only hideous and unprofitable ;—or discourse to him of the 
influence which the moon and stars, the dews, and rain, and wind, hold 
over creation ; speculate upon the mysterious ways of God to man ;— 
and, in every theme, urged obedience and cheerfulness, goodness and 
gentleness towards others, as best fulfilling the Great Maker’s will. 

In less than a month, the Knight felt not only recovered from his 
bruises, but with health and strength renovated, which the calamities 
of war had greatly impaired. 

The beauty and tenderness of the Spirit had, in this time, made 
great impression upon his senses; but, ’tis grievous to add, his heart 
was incapable of noble feelings; selfishly enjoying present delights, 
without entertaining gratitude and honourable sentiments towards the 
donor: his false tongue would therefore utter many artful praises and 
wily endearments, whilst secretly he meditated self-aggrandizement and 
covetous gain. 

It so happened that one evening, sitting together, enjoying the deli- 
cious sun-set, and perceiving her more than usually kind and confi- 
dential, he urged her to speak of her powers and attributes as a Spirit; 
seeking to learn wherein she might be farther serviceable to his future 
fortunes. 

“1 know little of my origin” she replied, ‘‘ or the mysterious causes 
which separate me from mortal kind ; there is some invisible link be- 
tween myself and the Gnomes, whose swart and hideous aspect discon- 
cert you so terribly. :—but to me, they shew all manner of kindness and 
the homage of many gallantries; such as presents of rich gems, and 
new-fangled tires, fresh wrought in their secret caverns where they 
work with subterranean fires. My companions and myself live in all 
harmony and pleasure, performing such tasks as suit with our gentle but 
limited natures ;—extracting healing juices from plant and herb ; and 
inspiring learned men to apply them for assuaging human suffering ;— 
more especially do we watch over this spring whose secret virtues are so 
efficacious in all bodily cures, that none ever bathe in its waters without de- 
riving fresh health and beauty and tranquillity of mind. Some conditions 
are attached to our comparatively happy state of existence :—if we neglect 
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our beneficent duties, we are banished from this happy valley, and 
doomed to ignoble and harsh bondage, until we regain our freedom by 
some generous sacrifice in mankind’s behalf. On midsummer night, 
the time when great Creation’s work is at its fulness and prime, we are 
compelled to abandon all vestige of the “ human form divine”, and take 
the likeness of serpents ; in which shape, if malice or accident attempt 
our lives, we have no power to avert the stroke, and our existence is 
neutralized.” 

* Now tell me, Noble Knight, if I interpret rightly your looks and 
protestations, when I consent to share these privileges and queen-like 
state with you, can you remain contented with my tenderest love, and 
the service and society of my gentle mates ?” 

So saying, she bent her beauteous face to his, radiant with smiles and 
blushes, and with true feminine trustingness, relied upon his generosity 
for fair interpretation of her meaning, and his gratitude for its reward. 

Alas! for poor humanity! Rudolph received her embrace with pre- 
tended transport, and feigned sentimetits, which he felt not :—then, by 
degrees, revealing the hidden baseness of his nature ;—asserted he was 
previously contracted to the daughter of a wealthy Palatine, whose 
person and estates he had long indeed coveted, but never dared solicit 
in marriage ; for she was haughty, and allied to Princes, whilst he was 
lowly born, and only portioned with comely looks and a warlike de- 
portment. 

The Spirit turned aside and wept—a few involuntary struggles with 
bitter feelings—and all was devoted to benefit the beloved one. She 
not only restored him to perfect health, but unseemly sear of wound, 
wrinkles from careful thought, and blemish of the season’s rigour, she 
expelled from his cheek and frame. 

To improve his worldly gear, she bestowed upon him sparkling 
treasure of diamond and ruby, with glowing carbuncle, curious onyx, 
and the varying opal—all costliest gems, culled and presented to her by 
the Gnomes, who had great store of such riches, in the deep recesses of 
each neighbouring mountain. She then led him to his steed, which 
had also partaken of her bounty, and was mettlesome and neighed 
cheerfully ;—then, fearful of trusting longer to her resolution, hurried 
him away to seek a wife of nobler fortunes than he merited. 

For several months, the gentle Spirit of the Valley grieved and took 
little pleasure in the gambols and frolies of her companions, who vied 
with each other in trying to divert her melancholy :—but time and 
kindness work miracles, and the revolving year found her calm if not 
happy. 

Again their revels were interrupted by a visit from Rudolph, who, 
ingrate towards his benefactress, proved insolent and overbearing in 
power, until he drew upon himself the enmity of the surrounding 
Barons, who drove him and his family from their castle, turning them 
adrift to wander under the wide canopy of heaven. 

The Spirit welcomed him cordially, and promised him all the suecour 
in her power ; but little could that avail, until she bethought her of the 
Gnomes, whose strength against evil was the greater, and who are 
naturally not averse from annoying the human race, by mischievous and 
ingenious devices. ‘Their king was, at first, reluctant to befriend the 
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Knight, for he had early held him in antipathy, as if suspicious of his 
real character :—but to pleasure his gentle cousin, whom he much es- 
teemed and honoured, he yielded consent, and anon they assembled in 
swarms like bees ;—their swarthy complexions, assuming a coppery 
hue, and the dark rings round their greenish eyes, glowing like lurid 
embers :—they buckled on embossed armour of curious device, and fan- 
tastic helmets, representing reptiles, monsters, and unearthly prodigies ; 
so that, making allowance for their diminutive size, they cut, if not 
a warlike, a formidable figure. Then, collecting their weapons of 
offence, such as small barbed arrows, which they discharge in the dusk, 
and are often mistaken for gnat and musquito stings,—traps and gins 
for unwary loiterers,—slings to hurl sharp missiles,—and glimmering 
lights to mislead and bewilder,—they set forth to the attack. 

With the mazes of the Knight’s castle, the Gnomes were well ac- 
quainted : for, in the bowels of the rock on which it was perched, they 
had many a glowing forge for welding and fashioning arms, and for 
coinage of gold and silver. Underneath the foundation therefore, these 
active miners kept up such a din and coil by day, hammering and 
clinking, that the startled inhabitants were in hourly expectation of the 
massive walls tumbling about their ears: whilst by night, these ugly 
spirits roamed through the dim passages—nay, were in the vaulted and 
arrassed chambers, tweaking the sleeping tenants by the nose; pricking, 
buffeting, and thumping in all directions—that, nor man nor maid 
could sleep, and the usurping barons were glad to depart in a whole 
skin. With a profusion of thanks, Rudolph returned to his domains 
once more; his proud dame not vouchsafing to visit the sweet Spirit 
who had lavished upon them so many benefits: but the consciousness 
of heaping good upon her beloved, cheered the gentle Spirit. And she 
had regained her accustomed peace and happiness, when, one bright 
morning, she was awakened by a chuckling infantine laugh, and, upon 
looking round, beheld a beautiful boy romping and rolling with her 
fairy friends. 

Charmed by the beauty and gleeful antics of the child, she made him 
her plaything and joy, lavishing a thousand caresses upon this adopted 
son; for she learned that he had been found asleep at the entrance of 
the valley, with no one near him: his only accents were, ‘ Gretchen! 
Gretchen!” which they conjectured must be the name of his nurse. 

But, by degrees, his new acquaintance taught him the names of every 
herb and flower,—of the ruling lights by night and day, the numerous 
planets and constellations, with their rising and setting. He soon, too, 
swam fearlessly, climbed trees, and scampered up mountains, like a fairy 
pelting his playmates with fruit and flowers, and outdoing the Gnomes 
in mischievous pranks, the very soul of sport and joy. 

Again their merriment was destroyed by the appearance of Rudolph, 
who came like a blight upon this fair troop. “Spirit: he exclaimed 
with unfeigned agony, “assist me to recover my son, who, some months 
past, strayed from his careless nurse :—all search of mine, my kins- 
folk, or attendants, has hitherto proved unavailing. Then, oh! if some 
wild beast has not made him his prey, discover to me where he is 
hidden : send out, seek in every nook and path of this intricate forest 
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and valley, and the adjacent wilderness—leave no recess unexplored, 
that may contain my fair, my sprightly Amadeus.” 

The Spirit shuddered and turned pale;—yet sweetly answered, “ Dis- 
miss these fears—your son is safe, he has been with us for months, 
well and happy. I knew not to whom he belonged; imagining him 
friendless and forsaken :—but tell me, can he not stay with us ’—he is 
my solace and delight ; and the little fellow is equally attached to us, 
and to this charming spot.” 

«No, no, no !—he must return with me—I cannot bear him out of 
my sight :"’—was the harsh and selfish refusal. 

“Nay, Rudolph,” urged his friend, ‘ not only on my account, or to 
do me a favour, but for the child’s sake, let him remain : your vassals 
are dissolute and rude—war occupies your attention—his mother has 
domestic duties—whereas, we are careful guardians, diligent teachers 
of his youth ;—awakening and feeding ideas, without overloading his 
young mind :—no virtuous exercise shall be neglected to fit him for a 
noble station :—and, at a proper age, you can remove him to some 
court, renowned for the completion of knightly education.” 

**T tell you, no!’ was the churlish reply :—‘His mother and my- 
self are miserable, unless we have the child to play with, when not 
otherwise occupied.” 

Still, for the advantage of their child, parents will make great 
sacrifices of their inclinations :—J have some little claims upon your 
good nature ; yield him to me, half the year.” 

**T dare not, my wife will never consent, she is wilful and stubborn, 
and resents the slightest contradiction of her pleasure.” 

** Let me, at least, plead for one month—one little month, to pass 
with us, and I will rest contented.” 

They were here interrupted by the little Amadeus himself, who 
eame bounding forward,—the picture of health and child-like joy. 
Touched by his evident improvement in appearance and manner, and 
softened by the prattle and pleadings of the boy himself to remain, 
Rudolph yielded an ungracious consent, that once a year, Amadeus 
should return to the happy Valley. 

Alas! how languidly passed the moments there, during the long 
interval that elapsed:—the spirits, deprived of their nursling and 
playmate, forgot to laugh and sing,—and mechanically went through 
those duties which had hitherto been to them at once a solace and pas- 
time :—especially their Queen sat mournfully apart, recalling her sports 
and playful nothings with all a woman’s tenderness. 

Meanwhile, Rudolph brooded over his promise, and meditated in his 

ungrateful heart how he might best avoid its fulfilment :—he dared not 
even mention it to his wife, whose tyranny over him was intolerable ; 
and who, much unlike the gentle Spirit, had never, during her whole 
life, sacrificed a wish or pleasure for the gratification of another. 
e ‘If Amadeus revisit this charming Spirit,” argued the selfish father, 
‘this affection for her will increase with each fresh proof of her good- 
ness, until he learns to despise both his mother and myself :—alre rady 
he pines for her society, and begs to return; there is no other way but 
to destroy the spell.” 
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So Rudolph wickedly resolved to lurk in the Valley, when Midsum- 
mer should arrive ; and, quite forgetful of the tender love she had borne 
him, and the many favors he had received from her bounty, to watch 
the opportunity of her annual change of shape, and slay her whilst in 
the likeness of a serpent. 

Not knowing the precise period of this transformation, he repaired 
thither at early morn, and hid himself in what he considered an inac- 
cessible retreat, but was shortly surprised by the approach of the sweet 
Spirit, it being a favorite haunt of hers, to which she frequently resorted 
for the indulgence of pensive and soothing reflections. 

“Do you again need my assistance?” said she, advancing and affec- 
tionately taking his hand; “‘speak quickly, for at midnight I lose my 
power and human form together.’”” The Knight, surprised in pur- 
suit of his nefarious scheme, stammered, with conscious guilt, “ Ama- 
deus is sick—I come for consolation to you, his friend and mine.” 
“Tell me in what I can be serviceable ; ask freely, my zeal you cannot 
doubt.” 

“There is some spell upon him,” he muttered hesitatingly, “the 
Priest and the Physician both prescribe a serpent stewed in milk, as a 
sovereign remedy.” 

“ Alas! Alas!” she faintly murmured, ‘I see too plainly you seek 
my life—my extinction ;—but be it so; I have little to lose, and this 
annihilates my last trust in goodness.” 

* Listen, Sir Knight; when the tardy moon beams full upon the 
fountain’s source, repair thither, and you will find a small blue snake 
coiled upon its banks :—draw your sword, and strike boldly; it will not 
resist, and the medicine for your son is provided.” 

Thus speaking, she glided softly out of the shady recess, where they 
had been discoursing, leaving Rudolph delighted at the easy completion 
of his errand, and that his secret motive, as he believed, remained 
undetected. 

The appointed hour arrived—the sighing wind came fitful through 
the foliage—the pale moonbeams quivered in the trickling rill—but 
not another sound or sight was heard or seen :—Nature seemed fast 
asleep, or awaiting some mighty change. 

As Rudolph advanced in this solemn silence he felt an awful creep- 
ing come over him—but no remorse, so completely was he encased in 
petty selfishness ; there lay his victim, but pity witheld not his hand— 
his good sword, which was fitter for nobler purpose, he uplifted—when 
suddenly he felt his arm arrested by an unseen power, and a higher 
spirit was shadowed forth dimly before his dazzled eyesight, breathing 
words to this effect :— 

“‘ Forbear, wretch! to wound thy benefactress, whose only fault was 
excess of kindness to one so little worth :—henceforth, in punishment 
of such falsehood, cruelty and ingratitude, never more shall thy sword 
do service in honorable battle, but when raised to confront an enemy, 
thy treacherous arm shall sink nerveless and withered by thy side.— 
For thee, alas! sweet Spirit! whose error was to lose all hope of good- 
ness, judging from such a sample of humanity, I grieve thy doom must 
be never to resume mortal shape; but, for thy consolation, still shalt 
thou watch over these healing waters, whose salubrity shall be increased 
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by thy sojourn in their source, and thy fate be immortalized in their 
future name. 

The voice ceased, and again silence resumed her sway ; unbroken by 
the recreant Knight, who stole like a caitiff from these peaceful haunts, 
unworthy longer its pure air to breathe :—he lived the short remainder 
of his life, despised by mankind, and tormented by the consciousness 
of his own unworthiness. 

The charming Valley still remains, the resort of the languid and the 
weakly, who seek health and tranquillity in its quiet shades. The 
beautiful Spirit and her merry train have disappeared; but still, at 
midnight, her sweet low voice may be heard, mourning from the rill’s 
source ;—her attendants are the pretty fire-flies that flit among the 
shrubs ;—the Gnomes remain to annoy by their stings, in the likeness 
of large black gnats; whilst the legend is perpetuated in the existing 
name of 

Schlangenbad, or the Serpent's Bath. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF VICTORY. 
SCHILLER. 


Priam’s lordly towers were sunken, 
Troy in dust and ashes lay, 
And the Greeks, with victory drunken, 
Richly laden with their prey, 
On their lofty vessels seated, 
Thronged the Hellespont’s broad strand, 
Ere their joyful course they meted 
To their own sweet Grecian land. } 
Raise the song and join the chorus! 
For we quit the hostile shore, 
And our prows are turned once more 
Toward the lovely land that bore us! 


And, their loud laments repeating, 
Sat Troy’s beauteous captives there, 
Each her mournful bosom beating, 1 
Pale, and with dishevelled hair : 
With the festive shouts of gladness 
Mingled they their song of woe, 
Weeping midst their own deep sadness 
O’er their country’s overthrow. 
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Fare thee well! for broken-hearted, 
Far from home a master’s hand 
Drags us to a foreign land! 

Ah! how blest the dear departed ! 


Calchas pours the due libation, 
And the pious offering smokes ; 
Pallas, who builds up a nation 
And destroys, he first invokes ; 
Neptune, who spreads out the water 
Round the land, and girds the whole ; 
Jove, whose Hgis scatters slaughter, 
And appals each guilty soul. 
None e’er felt the touch of pity! 
Long the strife, and fiercely fought ! 
Time his cycle round has brought, 
Fallen is the mighty city ! 


Atreus’ son, who led their legions, 
Numbered their diminished ranks, 
Who, convened from distant regions, 
Fought upon Scamander’s banks ; 
And the clouds of gloomy sorrow 
Gathered o’er the monarch’s brow, 
For how few would thence to-morrow 
Homeward turn the joyful prow. 
Join the song, away with mourning! 
Ye who ’scape an early doom, 
Whilst the flowers of life still bloom! 
Since not all are home returning! 


Well indeed might pause and falter 
Some who reach their native land! 
Even at the household altar 
Men can grasp the murderous brand ; 
Friends have slain with treacherous kisses 
Whom the bloody fight has spared, 
Cried with warning voice Ulysses, 
Who Minerva’s spirit shared. 
Happy whom a wife receiveth, 
Home returning, chaste and true! 
Fickle woman loves the new, 
And too often she deceiveth ! 


Atreus’ son, his vows new-plighted 
To his beauteous captive bride, 
Gazing on her charms delighted, 
Clasps her fondly to his side. 
Work unholy never speeded, 
Vengeance tracks the unrighteous deed, 
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Not by Heaven’s just eye unheeded, 
Rightful judgment is decreed. 
Bad the doom to bad awarded ! 
Vengeance following never rests ; 
And the rights of injured guests 
Are by Jove’s own presence guarded ! 


Well the happy it befitteth, 
Cried Oileus’ daring son, 
Jove to praise, in Heaven who sitteth 
On his high imperial throne. 
Fortune never merit cherished, 
Choice and justice ever spurned, 
For the brave Patroclus perished, 
And Thersites safe returned. 
Since then, when her urn is shaken, 
Fickle fortune knows no choice, 
Let him shout with cheerful voice, 
Who the lot of life hath taken! 


Yes! the war the best has swallowed ! 
Ever at our festive rites, 
Brother, be thy memory hallowed, 
Tower of strength in all our fights! 
When the Grecian ships were burning, 
Thine the arm that proved our stay! 
Craft, the praise of bravery earning, 
Bore the costly prize away. 
Be thy sacred ashes cherished ! 
None can boast thine overthrow, 


Ajax fell by Ajax’ blow! 





Ah! thro’ rage the best hath perished ! 


To the memory of his father 
Pyrrhus pours the generous wine. 
Not a portion would I rather 
Noble sire, receive than thine. 
Of the lots a man would single 
Far the happiest yet is fame, 
With the dust the flesh may mingle, 
Still endures the mighty name. 
Bright the splendour of thy glory 
In the bard’s immortal lay ! 
All that lives must pass away, 
But the dead survive in story! 


Since no voice affection raises 
To recall the fallen man, 

I will utter Hector’s praises, 

Tydeus’ generous son began. 
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He, his country’s brave defender, 
Fell his household Gods to save : 
Crowns the victor greater splendour ! 
Hi rewards an honoured grave ! 
He, his country’s brave protector 
Fighting fell, its rock and tower ; 
Even his foes their praises shower 
On the good, the valiant Hector. 


Nestor, aged and wise speaker, 
Who three lives of man had seen, 
Bears the leaf-encircled beaker 
To the weeping captive queen. 
Taste it—and thy grief will vanish 
In the mirth-inspiring bow! ; 
Bacchus has strange power to banish 
Sorrow from the wounded soul. 
Bacchus has strange power to banish 
Sorrow from the wounded soul! 
Taste his wondrous magic bowl, 
All thy grief will quickly vanish ! 


Niobe, on whom were wasted 
All Heaven’s keenest, heaviest blows, 
Even she, the nectar tasted, 
And forgot her bitter woes. 
For so long as life’s warm current 
Plays the rosy lips around, 
Grief may be in Lethe’s torrent 
Deeply sunk, and firmly bound. 
Yes! so long as life’s warm current 
Round the rosy lips shall play, 
Sorrow may be dreamed away, 
Deeply drowned in Lethe’s torrent. 


On the vessel’s lofty station 
Stood Troy’s sad prophetic maid, 
Gazing on the desolation, 
And her smoking home surveyed. 
Like yon smoke all earthy being! 
Piled on high in pillared form, 
Then in empty vapour fleeing! 
Gop alone survives the storm! 
Round the vessel care and sorrow, 
Round the horse and rider play : 
Let us seize the present day, 
We may never see the morrow! 


Ss. R.—D. 
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SKETCHES AND SKETCHERS OF IRISH LIFE. 


Lever, Lover, Maxwell, and Carleton have simultaneously 
commenced monthly serials descriptive of Irish life, and are 
clearly open to an indictment for conspiring against the sides of 
her Majesty’s liege subjects. They are rivalling each other in 
colouring their pictures with a strength of humour and broad- 
ness of fun, not unfrequently passing the frontiers of caricature, 
which would make Heraclitus himself turn into a laughing phi- 
losopher, and distort the rigid muscles of Cato into that imitation 
of a smile, which Charles Buller so frequently raises on the faces 
of those who occupy the Treasury benches. Criticism on such 
works would be absolutely thrown away ;—it would be like the 
reading of the riot act in the glorious days of Donnybrook fair, 
—not a soul would pay it the least attention. Our best plan, 
therefore, will be to give our readers ‘* some spice of the qua- 
lity’—and ere the Commissioners for levying the Income-tax 
compel us to lengthen our faces, bite our lips and clench our 
hands,—* to take the goods the Gods provide us” and be merry 
for a moment, seeing that the state-doctor has prepared for us a 
nauseous draught, which will be a perfect antidote to both mirth 
and comfort. 

Maxwell has some claims to lead the van among the Irish- 
picture dealers. He was the first to take up his position in the 
wilds of Connaught; which the pious puritans of Cromwell's 
time, and the Northern Orangemen of our own, have described 
as the only alternative for a remarkably hot place, which should 
be deans to the native Irish:—* To Hell or Connaught,” was 
the cry of those who hunted the farmers of Leinster and Mun- 
ster from their broad lands, the right of possessing which was 
one of the most comforting articles in the puritanical creed. 

The saints of Cromwell’s day, both in Ireland and America, 
discovered that purity of faith constituted an indisputable title 
to possession of land, and that belief in transubstantiation or any 
other ation which they pleased to proscribe, deprived the unfor- 

‘tunate professor of all right over land and goods, which might 
therefore fairly be seized to reward the talent of those who 
had discovered the folly of papacy, prelacy, or royalty. At 
the risk of a little digression we must set forth the articles 
of this creed as they were nakedly stated by the puritans of 
Massachusetts. A worshipful congregation of these pious men 
cast a wishful eye on a rich tract of land, which had been left 
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in the possession of the native Indians, and even secured to them 
by treaty. A public meeting was held, to deliberate on the 
means by which the red-race could, on some plausible ground, 
be ejected, and sent into the backwoods—the Connaught of 
America. Psalms were sung and prayers were said; an interval 
of silence followed, when the reverend pastor of the congregation 
rose, and, in an appropriate speech, moved the first resolution : 

“* Resolved, that the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.” It was duly seconded, and passed unanimously. 

The senior elder proposed the second resolution : 

‘* Resolved, that the Lord hath given the inheritance of the 
earth unto his saints.” Passed unanimously. 

The deacon then brought forward the crowning motion : 

** Resolved, that we are the saints.” It was carried by accla- 
mation; and, ere the sun had set, the Indians were driven from 
their coveted fields, and these lands, *‘ with the fulness thereof,” 
became, and still continue, ‘* the inheritance of the saints.” 

The Cromwellians in Ireland acted up to the full spirit of these 
resolutions, and drove the unsanctified Irish beyond the Shannon ; 
there the exiles have increased and multiplied, with very little 
admixture of the Saxon race, and there they have preserved 
all the eccentric characteristics of the Celtic family, which 
perplex our statesmen, puzzle our churchmen, stun the Com- 
mons, stultify the Lords, supply employment to the police, and 
afford endless amusement to the readers of their history. ‘* Saltem 
tenet hoc nos;” that is to say, while the boys of Connaught 
embarrass the guides of betes | and state, we are quite willing 
to enjoy their fun, and are grateful to them into the bargain for 
many a eo laugh. 

Hector O’ Halloran is professedly Maxwell’s hero, but ours is 
Mark Anthony O’Toole, his servant and foster-brother, whose 
birth is in the midst of White-boy battle, and whose death will 
probably be placed in some election riot under the Reform Bill, 
unless Maxwell imitates Shakspeare, and puts his Mercutio to a 
premature death, for the purpose of saving his own life. 

But this story, although racy and characteristic of a certain 
sort of Irish life, (of which we trust soon to see the last speci- 
men), would be marred by short quotations, and our pages can- 
not afford long ones; we will, however, give our readers one or 
two. The following scene in a watch-house, between a worthy 
constable of the night, own brother to Dogberry, and Arthur 
French, one of the lads of Trinity, whose escapades would fill half 
the police sheets of the empire, is perfectly true to Irish na- 
ture. Constable Bradley is harangueing his brother officials, 


“**T hear they are goin’ to overhawl us—and sorra a turn, good or 
bad, that happens through the night, but must be entered in black 
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and white. Feaks! I thought myself yesterday, that something was 
in the wind, for the magistrates were as short with me as cat’s-hair ; 
and that divil, Artur French, was nearly hobblin’ me fairly. Who's 
this Artur French?’ says Mr. Jones. ‘Ah, then,’ says I, ‘it’s himself 
that’s a real gintleman. Sure, wasn’t his father Ulick French, of 
French Hall, and his mother’ ‘Don’t bother me about his mother’, 
says he, mad as a hatter; ‘Who is he? what is he?)—‘ A collegian, 
plase ye’r honour.’—‘Ay, and a promising disciple ke is, if I may 
judge,’ says he, ‘ by your watch-book. Why, he’s wid ye, Mr. Bradley, 
three times a week. The next time he pays you a visit, I beg you'll be 
good enough to introduce him to me.’ 

“«*Troth ; and ye won't,’ observed one of the guard of honour at the 
fire-place, as he leisurely re-charged his dudheine ; ‘ he'll blarney ye, 
and git away wid the ould story of both ye’r mothers being Roscommon 
women.’ 

***T wish the Lord would send in a dacent customer, any how, that 
eould pay his way,’ said a second charlie: ‘if iver I was drier in my 
life 

“« Feaks!’ observed the third, ‘and it’s myself that has got a cob- 
web in my throat. But, whisht! boys—look out there! Who knows 
our luck yet ?” 

“Up jumped one of the smokers, and craning his head over the 
hatch, communicated the gratifying intelligence that the patrol were 
coming up with divers dilinquents in close custody. e charlies 
pocketed their pipes, Mr. Bradley mounted his spectacles, while the 
shuffling of feet, and an uproar of many voices talking and arguing at 
their highest pitch, joined to the maudlin singing of a noisy drunkard, 
announced the immediate approach of a detachment of a body whom 
poor Burns dreaded and denounced— 


* That black banditti—the city guard.’ 





«* * Here they come,’ said the charlie at the hatch: ‘one man in red, 
either dead or dead drunk—three shy-looking seamps behind him—and 
a regular swell in front. Blessed Bridget! is it him? Be the hole in 
my coat, that’s yourself, Artur French, if ye’r ovir ground. May the 
divil welcome you, astore !” 

«<«Then if it is,’ said the irritated commandant, ‘ Artur French, 
you'll have a new acquaintance in the morning, before ten o'clock.’ 

“There was no mistake in the identity. A young man dressed in 
the extreme of fashion pushed through the watchmen with an air of 
authority, and hopping on the bench where Mr. Bradley had hitherto 
reposed his person in solitary dignity, seated himself, unbidden, beside 
this dreaded functionary, and— 


‘for no inviting did he wait.’ 


but seized the sacred pewter, and drained the contents to the very 
bottom. 

** * How thirsty,’ said he, ‘a shindy makes one! Not bad stuff that, 
Peter. But, governor, what’s the matter ?—and Mr. French looked 
steadily in Mr. Bradley’s face, which had assumed what was intended 
to pass for an expression of dignified displeasure. ‘If you're not as 
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sour as a Seville orange to-night! Come, come, old chap, tip us your 
daddle—give us a grip of your bunch of fives! 

«But Mr. Bradley held back his hand. ‘I tell ye what, Artur— 
don’t be after vexin’ me—I’m in bad temper to-night—and I'll stand 
no gammon.’ 

«Stand your granny!’ returned the young rowé ; ‘I'll tell ye what 
I'll stand—and that’s more to the purpose. Broiled kidneys, black 
cockles, a gallon of heavy wet, and as much punch as you can swim in. 
Off with ye to Nosey McKeown’s,’—and crumpling up a pound note, 
he pitched it into a watchman’s face,—‘ See that all comes in hot ; and 
take care that his daughter Sibby brews the punch. Now, Peter, try 
and look pleasant. An’t I better to you than a bad step-son ?’—and 
he punched the commander’s ribs unceremoniously. 

** « Arrah—Artur, have done, will ye? What the divil druv ye here 
the night, good or bad?’ asked the commandant. 

*** Well, I fancy you have named the gentleman that did it.’— 

***] say, what brought ye here?’ 

«* Half a score of your scoundrels, Peter. I fell over that cursed 
fellow in the red jacket sleeping on the guard bed—and before I could 
get fairly on my pins, these villains had me fast.’ 

*« Well, there’s nothing else for it—you must go before Mr. Jones.’ 

*««Mr. Jones may go to Bath, but before Mr. Jones I won’t go.’ 

***T can’t sereen ye longer,’ exclaimed the governor. 

“ «Screen me!’ exclaimed the prisoner; ‘why, what a pother you 
make about a little trifling civility.’ 

*¢ Trifling civility!’ exclaimed the astonished constable; ‘Oh! 
murder, murder! there’s nothing like ungratitude. Trifling civility! 
Och, Artur French—I have done wid ye. When you were cotched in 
the garret, drinkin taa with Mr. Abbot’s maid, who got ye off, Artur? 
When the sawyer’s arm was broke in the rookawn at Pie-corner, who 
got the tinker’s wife to prove your alabay, and sware she met ye wid 
Kitty Flanigan, in Mud Island? When— 

“* Array, stop man: what’s the use of raking up old yarns? Peter, 
Lalways said you were a decent cove—but they swear you're doting 
lately, and that you’ll never stop till ye turn Methodist. Only for the 
tender regard i have for yourself, I would give up your s oP alto- 
gether, and take my custom across the water to Mary’s watchhouse. 
But I can’t forget old friendship—the more so, when I remember that 
your mother and mine were both born in Roscommon.’ 

** A horse-laugh was heard from the fire-place. 

*«« Arrah, have done wid your blarney,’ said the commander, testily, 
‘and nivir mind my mother. What charge is again ye, the night ?’ 

« « Nothing—a mere trifle; I was endeavouring to make peace,’ re- 
turned Mr. French, with unblushing effrontery. 

“* Mighty like a whale!’ observed the commander, in a side whisper. 

“<7 charge him wid a felonious assault!’ exclaimed a voice from 
behind the door. 

“* Step forward, young man.’ And the complainant placed himself 
in front of Mr. Bradley’s table. 

“«« What's ye’r charge?” inquired the judge. ‘What have ye to 
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say agin this respectable young gintleman, who was strivin’ to bring 
about pace and harmony ? ’ 

«Pace and harmony!’ exclaimed the complainant: ‘he was the 
worst of the whole lot, barrin’ the quaker. There wouldn’t have been 
a blow, but for two of them ; and the quaker—’ 

“<The quaker’s not before this court,’ said Mr. Bradley, with great 
dignity: and yet Mr. Bradley told a fib; for the identical Quaker was 
lying sound asleep upon the guard bed. ‘ What charge do you make, 
young man?’ 

«Why, that Mr. French, as you call him, split my ear with a black 
thorn.’ 

«Qh! you villain!’ exclaimed the accused. ‘Now, Peter, the 
fellow’s on his oath. Peter, I leave it to you. On the nick of your 
sowl, as an honest man, don’t I always fight with a sapling?’ 

*** He does, in troth,’ responded three charlies in a breath. 

“*Now, Peter, what do you say to that? Wouldn’t that make a 
man’s hair stand on end?’ 

**«*Pon my conscience,’ observed Mr. Bradley, ‘ I’m thunderstruck 
—young man, what’s ye’r name?’ 

* *Sniggs,’ said the complainant. 

*«« What are ye?’ 

*«« A tailor, to trade,”’ replied the accuser. 

«Then, Sniggs,’ returned Mr. Bradley, ‘the laast I can do is to 
transport ye.’ 

“«Transport me!’ exclaimed the astonished tailor: ‘Arrah, for 
what? Is it for having my ear split ?’ 

«<*« Hold your tongue ; I see, though young, ye’r a hardened offender. 
Have ye no conscience, man? Oh, murder! to try and swear away the 
life of an innicint gintleman !—Is your mother livin’ ?’ 

““*No,’ replied Mr. Sniggs, not exactly comprehending the drift of 
Mr. Bradley’s examination. 

«« Have you sister, or brother?’ 

“«*Nather,’ returned the quondam accuser; but now, as it would 
appear, by some freak of fortune transmuted into the accused. 

* ¢ Have ye no relashins, good nor bad, ye unfortunit divil ?’ 

“«T have,’ replied the artist, ‘a third cousin, a well-behaved girl she 
is, and greatly respected by her mistress, who’s married to a tanner in 
the Liberty.’ 

“« Well,’ said Peter, graciously, ‘on account of that well-behaved 
girl, your third cousin, I'll show mercy to you this time. Turn him 
out. Go home and repent, Sniggs: God forgive ye! that’s all I have 
to say. Be off wid ye.’ 

“* Arrah, blur and nouns!’ ejaculated the disappointed tailor, ‘and 
is that all the satisfaction I’m to get for having my ear slit like a 
swallow’s tail?’ 

«*Qut with him, I say. Wait till I ketch ye here agen, Sniggs. 
Be this book,’ (and Peter flourished the empty pewter-pot) ‘that well- 
behaved girl, your third cousin that lives wid the tanner, won’ get you 
off the second time. I wish the drink was come. I’m grately fatigued 
givin’ good advice—it always laves me dry as a whistle.’ 
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We must close our notice of Hector O’ Halloran, with a re- 
cruiting Sergeant’s account of his interview with Napoleon. 


“ The worthy sergeant who, like Bardolph, was ‘white-livered and 
red-faced,’ with Pistol’s qualification of having a ‘ killing tongue and 
quiet sword,’ was evidently the lion of the evening; and being a ro- 
mancer of the first magnitude, no man was better suited to fascinate a 
company who took delight in listening to deeds of arms. He was gra- 
ciously pleased to reply to the inquiry of a recruit, who had expressed 
a strong curiosity touching the personal appearance of Napoleon le 
grand. Having bolted a dose of alcohol presented to him by a country- 
man, and deposited the pewter measure on the table, the ‘commander 
thus modestly continued :— 

** « An’ so ye would like to know what Boney’s like? Well, the divil 
a man ye would meet in a day’s walk could tell you that same thing 
better. He has a regular gunpowder complexion, a look that would 
frighten a horse, and whiskers that you could hang your hat upon. 
Father Abraham’s in the corner there—and ’pon my conscience, honest 
man, ye would be the better of a barber—are but a joke to them.’ 
And he pointed to the Jew. 

** « And where did you see him?’ inquired the countryman. 

«Where did I see him? Where—but in Agypt,’ returned the 
commander. ‘ Before I was pris’ner five minutes, he sends an aidi- 
camp hot-foot—well, up 1 comes—for there was no use, you know, re- 
sistin’. At first he looked red-pepper at me: ‘ Corp’lar Mulrooney,’ 
says he—and how the dickens he med my name out, I nivir could larn 

—‘ Mulrooney,’ says he, ‘ for once in ye’r life, tell truth, and shame 
the divil. How many thousand strong are ye?’ ‘ Twenty-five thou- 
sand,’ says I, strivin’ to dacave him. ‘ Bad luck to the liars!’ says he. 

‘Amen,’ says I, just givin’ the word back to him. ‘ Arrah—come,’ 
says he, ‘don’t be makin’ a Judy Fitzsummon’s mother of ye’rself, but 
tell the truth, Mulrooney, and T° ‘ll make a man of ye; and if ye don’t’ 
—sw’aring an oath that’ I now disremimber, because it was in Frinch— 
‘I'll blow the contents of this pistol thro’ your scull,’ pulling out one 
with a barrel like a blunderbuss. Well, I was rather scared; but, 
thinks I, there’s nothin’ like being bould. ‘ Fire away,’ says I, ‘an’ 
put ye’r information in ye’r pocket afterwards ; for it’s all yell get from 
me.’ Bonypart looked bothered ; ‘ Be gogstay,’ says he, to the aidi- 
camp, ‘that’s cliver of the corp’lar. Let him off,’ says he; ‘an’ if 
there’s a drain of spirits in the bottle, give it to him, the crature, for 
the day’s hot.’ Wid that, he pulls out a thirty-shillin’ note. * Divil 
blister the rap I have more, or ye should have it,” says he, shakes me 
dacently by the han’, and sends me clane back. ’ Pon} my soul? Boney’s 
not a bad man, after all.’ 

“ The sergeant’s interview with Napoleon had been listened to with 
great attention; and at the production of the pistol of blunderbuss 
calibre, the recruits actually turned pale. The Israelite alone exhibited 
symptoms of incredulity, but what could be expected from an unbe- 
liever? As to Mark Antony, he laughed outright ;—however, that was 
an effect which some of the bloodiest exploits of the gallant sergeant 
frequently produced upon his auditory, and accordingly, he, ‘ good 
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easy man,’ passed it by unnoticed. The symposium promised to ter- 
minate in harmony and peace, alas! how delusory that promise 
proved !” 


Turn we now to Handy Andy, one of the most perfectl 
original characters which has yet been introduced into the gal- 
lery of comic creations. His anxiety to be more clever than he 
is required to be, leads him into all manner of difficulties. The 
first bit of cleverness we shall notice, proves fatal to the powers 
of the Tory trumpeter, on whom O’Grady, a renegade from 
the popular cause, had relied for drowning the music of the bag- 
pipes, which were assumed at once as a cognizance and guide by 
the popular party during an election. 


** Andy was not lost on the trumpeter :—*‘ Arrah, may be you'd like 
to have a touch at these?’ said the joker, holding up the cymbals. 

** «Ts it hard to play them, sir?’ inquired Andy. 

“** Hard!’ said the trumpeter; ‘sure they’re not hard at all—but 
as soft and smooth as satin inside—just feel them—rub your finger in- 
side.’ 

** Andy obeyed ; and his finger was chopped between the two brazen 
plates. Andy roared, the by-standers laughed, and the trumpeter tri- 
umphed in his wit ; sometimes he would come behind an unsuspecting 
boor, and give, close to his ear, a discordant bray from his trumpet, like 
the note of a jackass, which made him jump, and the crowd roar with 
merriment ;—or, perhaps, when the clarionet or the fife was engaged in 
giving the people a tune, he would drown either, or both of them ina 
wild yell of his instrument. As they could not make reprisals upon 
him, he had his own way in playing whatever he liked for his audience ; 
and in doing so indulged in all the airs of a great artist—pulling out 
one crook from another—blowing through them softly, and shaking the 
moisture from them in a tasty style—re-arranging them with a fastidi- 
ous nicety—then, after the final adjustment of the mouth-piece, lipping 
the instrument with an affectation exquisitely grotesque ; but, before he 
began, he always asked for another drink. 

“<< Tt’s not for myself,’ he would say, ‘ but for the thrumpet, the 
crayther, the divil a note she can blow without a dhrop.’ 

*« Then taking a mug of drink, he would present it to the bell of the 
trumpet, and afterwards transfer it to his own lips, always bowing to 
the instrument first, and saying, ‘ Your health, ma’am !’ 

** This was another piece of delight to the mob, and Andy thought 
him the funniest fellow he ever met, though he did chop his finger. 

“* « Faix, sir, an’ it is dhry work I’m sure, playing the thing.’ 

**Dhry!’ said the trumpeter, ‘’pon my ruffles and tuckers, and 
that’s a cambric oath, its worse nor lime burnin’, so it is—it makes a 
man’s throat as parched as pays.’ 

** * Who dar say pays?’ cried the drummer. 

** « Howld your prate!’ said the trumpeter elegantly, and silenced 
all reply by playing a tune. As soon as it was ended, he turned to 
Andy, and asked for a cork. 

** Andy gave it to him. 
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“The man of jokes affected to put it into the trumpet. 

*« «What's that for,’ asked Andy. 

“« «To bottle up the music,’ said the trampeter—‘ sure all the music 
would run about the place if I didn’t do that.’ 

“ Andy gave a vague sort of ‘ha, ha!’ as if he were not quite sure 
whether the trumpeter was in jest or earnest, and thought at the mo- 
ment that to play the trumpet and practical jokes must be the happiest 
life in the world. Filled with this idea, Andy was on the watch how 
he could possess himself of the trumpet, for could he get one blast on 
it, he would be happy: a chance at last opened to him ; after some time, 
the lively owner of the treasure laid down his instrument to handle a 
handsome blackthorn which one of the retainers was displaying, and he 
made some flourishes with the weapon to show that music was not his 
only accomplishment. Andy seized the opportunity and the trumpet, 
and made off to one of the sheds where they had been regaling ; and 
shutting the door to secure himself from observation, he put the 
trumpet to his mouth, and distended his cheeks nearly to bursting with 
the violence of his efforts to produce a sound; but all his puffing was 
unavailing for some minutes. At last a faint cracked squeak answered 
a more desperate blast than before, and Andy was delighted. ‘ Every- 
thing must have a beginning,’ thought Andy, ‘ and maybe I'll get a tune 
out of it yet.’ He tried again, and increased in power ; for a sort of 
strangled sereech was the result. Andy was in ecstasy, and began to 
indulge visions of one day being a trumpeter ;—he strutted up and down 
the shed like the original he so envied, and repeated some of the drol- 
leries he heard him utter. He also imitated his action of giving a drink 
to the trumpet, and was more generous to the instrument than the 
owner, for he really poured about half a pint of beer down its throat : 
he then drank its health, and finished by ‘ bottling up the music,’ abso- 
lutely cramming a cork into the trumpet. Now Andy, having no idea 
the trumpeter made a sham of the action, made a vigorous plunge of a 
goodly cork into the throat of the instrument, and in so doing, the cork 
went further than he intended ;—he tried to withdraw it, but his clumsy 
fingers, instead of extracting only drove it in deeper—he became 
alarmed—and seizing a fork, strove with its assistance to remedy the 
mischief he had done, but the more he poked, the worse; and in his 
fright, he thought the safest thing he could do was to cram the cork 
out of sight altogether, and having soon done that, he returned to the 
yard, and laid down the trumpet unobserved.” 


The consequences of this trick becomes apparent when the 
popular pipers appear in view, and O’Grady gives orders for the 
Orange ar to blow the notes of war by playing some of the 
tunes, which being peculiarly offensive to the ow are of 
course regarded in Ireland as decisive evidences of loyalty to the 
crown. 


“The trumpeter filled his lungs for a great blast, and put the 
trumpet to his lips—but in vain; Andy had bottled his music for him. 
O'Grady, seeing the inflated cheeks and protruding eyes of the musi- 
cian, whose visage was crimson with exertion, and yet no sound pro- 
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duced, thought the fellow was practising one of his jokes upon him, 
and became excessively indignant ; he thundered anathemas at him, but 
his voice was drowned in the din of the drum and cymbals, which were 
plied so vigorously, that the clarionet and fife shared the same fate as 
O’Grady’s voice. The trumpeter could judge of O’Grady’s rage from 
the fierceness of his actions only, and answered him in pantomimic ex- 
pression, holding up his trumpet and pointing into the bell, with a grin 
of vexation on his phiz, meant to express something was wrong ; ‘but 
this was all mistaken by the fierce O'Grady, who only saw in the 
trumpeter’s grins the insolent intention of gibing him. 

** § Blow, you blackguard ; blow!’ shouted the Squire. 

** Bang went the drum. 

** * Blow—or I'll break your neck!’ 

** Crash went the cymbals. 

*«* Stop your banging there, you ruffians, and let me be heard!’ 
roared the excited man; but as he was standing upon the seat of the 
carriage, and flung his arms about wildly as he spoke, the drummer 
thought his action was meant to stimulate him to further exertion, and 
he banged away louder than before.” 


The scene at the election is drawn with a strict fidelity to life, 
as it is seen in Ireland, and to this we the more cheerfully bear 
testimony, as English readers will scarcely believe that some of 
the scenes delineated could possibly occur in a land which nomi- 
nally enjoys the same constitutional privileges as their own. We 
begin with the scene of O’Grady’s proposing the Tory candidate. 


** O’Grady now came forward to propose the Honourable Sackville 
Scatterbrain, as a fit and proper person to represent the county in par- 
liament. He was received by his own set of vagabonds with uproari- 
ous cheers, and ‘ O’Grady for ever!’ made the walls ring. ‘ Egan for 
ever!’ and hurras were returned from the Merryvalians. O’Grady thus 
commenced his address :— 

«In coming forward to support my honourable friend, the Hon. 
Sackville Scatterbrain, it is from the conviction—the conviction’— 

«Who got the conviction agen the potteen last sishin?’ said a 
voice in the crowd. 

** Loud groans followed this allusion to the prosecution of a few little 
private stills, in which O'Grady had shown some unnecessary severity 
that made him unpopular. Cries of ‘Order’ and ‘Silence’ ensued. 

* «I say the conviction,’ repeated O'Grady fiercely, looking towards 
the quarter whence the interruption took place, —* ‘and if there i is any 
blackguard here who dares to interrupt me, [ll order him to be taken 
out by the ears. I say, I propose my honourable friend, the Honour- 
able Sackville Scatterbrain, from the convietion that there is a necessity 
in this county— 

«< « Faith, there is plenty of necessity,’ said the tormentor in the crowd. 

«< «Take that man out,’ said the sheriff. 

* «Don’t hurry yourself, sir,’ returned the delinquent, amidst the 
laughter of ‘ the boys,’ in proportion to whose merriment rose O’ Grady’s 
ill-humour. 
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** © T say there is a necessity for a vigorous member to represent this 
county in parliament, and support the laws, the constitution, the crown, 
and the—the—the interests of the county !’ 

*“* Who made the new road?’ was a question that now rose from 
the crowd—a laugh followed—and some groans at this allusion to a bit 
of jobbing on the part of O'Grady, who got a grand jury presentment 
to make a road which served nobody’s interest but his own. 

“« «The frequent interruptions I meet here from the lawless and dis- 
affected, show too plainly that we stand in need of men who will sup- 
port the arm of the law in purging the country’ — 

“« «Who killed the ’pothecary ’’ said a fellow, in a voice so deep that 
it seemed suited to issue from the jaws of death. 

“« The question, and the extraordinary voice in which it was uttered, 
produced one of those roars of laughter which sometimes shake public 
meetings in Ireland; and O’Grady grew furious. 

*« «If I knew who that gentleman was, I'd pay him!’ said he. 

** You'd better pay them you know,’ was the answer; and this 
allusion to O’Grady’s notorious character of a bad pay, was relished 
by the crowd, and again raised the laugh against him.” 


We shall next give one of the richest bits of Irish humour we 
have met with for many a long day. 


**Scatterbrain’s party, to counteract the energetic movement of the 
enemy’s voters, and Murphy’s activity, got up a mode of interruption 
seldom made use of, but of which they availed themselves on the pre- 
sent occasion. It was determined to put the oath of allegiance to all 
the Roman Catholics, by which some loss of time to the Eganite party 
was effected. 

“This gave rise to odd scenes and answers occasionally ;—some of 
the fellows did not know what the oath of allegiance meant; some did 
not know whether there might not be a scruple of conscience against 
taking it; others, indignant at what they felt to be an insulting mode 
of address, on the part of the person who said to them, in a tone sa- 
vouring of supremacy—‘ You’re a Roman Catholic’—would not answer 
immediately, and gave dogged looks, and sometimes dogged answers ; 
and it required address on the part of Egan’s agents to make them 
overcome such feelings, and expedite the work of voting. At last, the 
same herculean fellow who gave O’Grady the fierce answer about the 
blunderbuss tenure he enjoyed, came up to vote, and fairly bothered 
the querist with his ready replies, which, purposely, were never to the 
purpose ;—the examination ran nearly thus :— 

“ «You’re a Roman Catholic?’ 

«“ «Am I?” said the fellow. 

*« « Are you not?’ demanded the agent. 

“ «You say I am,’ was the answer. 

«« «Come, sir, answer— What's your religion ?’ 

“ « The thrue religion.’ 

‘“« * What religion is that ?’ 

* « My religion.’ 
“* And what’s your religion ?’ 
3H 
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** «My mother’s religion.’ 

** « And what was your mother’s religion ?’ 

“« € She tuk whisky in her tay? 

*« «Come, now, I'll find you out, as cunning as you are,’ said the 
agent, piqued into an encounter of the wits with this fellow, whose 
baffling of every question pleased the crowd. 

« © You bless yourself, don’t you? 

* € When I’m done with you I think I ought.’ 
* * What place of worship do you go to?’ 

‘ «The most convaynient.’ 

‘ «But of what persuasion are you ! 9 

“ « My persuasion is that you won't find it out.’ 

« «What is your belief?” 

“ «My belief is that you’re puzzled.” 

“ «Do you confess ?” 

** * Not to you.’ 

«Come! now I have you. Who would you send for if you were 
likely to die?’ 

** * Docthor Growlin’.’ 

“« «Not for the priest ?’ 

«7 must first get a messenger.’ 

***Confound you're quibbling !—tell me, then, what your opinions 
are—your conscientious opinions, I mean ?’ 

*« «They are the same as my landlord’s.’ 

«* « And what are your landlord’s opinions ?’ 

*« «Paix, his opinion is, that I won’t pay him the last half year’s 
rint; and I’m of the same opinion myself.’ 

** A roar of laughter followed this answer, and dumb-foundered the 
agent for a time; but, angered at the successful quibbling of the sturdy 


° 


- 


“ 


and wily fellow before him, he at last declared, with much severity of 


manner, that he must have a direct reply. ‘ | insist, sir, on your an- 
swering, at once, are you a Roman Catholic ?’ 

“«T am,’ said the fellow. 

** And could you not say so at once ?’ repeated the officer. 

« «You never axed me?’ returned the other. 

*« «T did,’ said the officer. 

«Indeed, you didn’t. You said I was a great many things, but you 
never axed me—you wor dhrivin’ crass words and cruked questions at 
me, and I gev you answers to match them, for sure I thought it was 
manners to cut out my behavor on your own patthern.’ 

* «Take the oath, sir.’ 

“« Where am I to take it to, sir?” inquired the provoking blackguard. 

** The clerk was desired to ‘ swear him,’ without further notice being, 
taken of his impertinent answer. 

“«*«T hope the oath is not woighty, sir, for my conscience is tindher 
since the last alibi I swore.’ ”’ 


?° 


“ 


We shal! conclude by quoting a contrast, which has been more 
than once displayed in Treland, between the humane forbearance 
of an English officer, and the intemperate violence of an Irish 
magistrate. 
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“The police were ordered to advance again and seize the ‘ ring- 
leaders :’ they obeyed unwillingly ; but being saluted with some stones, 
their individual wrath was excited, and they advanced to chastise the 
mob, who again drove them back ; and a nearer approach to the soldiers 
was made by the crowd in the scuffle which ensued. 

« « Now, will you fire?’ said O'Grady to the sheriff. 

“ The sheriff, who was a miserable coward, was filled with dread at 
the threatening aspect of the mob, and wished to have his precious 
person under shelter before hostilities commenced ; so, with pallid lips, 
and his teeth chattering with fear, he exclaimed : 

“**No! no!—don’t fire—don’t be precipitate: besides, I hav’ n't 
read the Riot Act.’ 

“ « There’s no necessity for firing, sir, I should say,’ said the captain. 

«1 thought not, captain—I hope not, captain,’ said the sheriff, who 
now assumed a humane tone. ‘ Think of the effusion of blood, my 
dear sir!’ said he to O'Grady, who was grinning like a fiend all the 
time—‘ the sacrifice of human life—I couldn’t, sir—I can’t, sir—be- 
sides, the Riot Act—hav’ n’t it about me—must be read, you know, 
Mister O'Grady.’ 

** * Not always,’ said O’Grady, fiercely. 

*« « But the inquiry is always very strict after, if it is not, sir—I 
should not like the effusion of human blood, sir, unless the Riot Act 
was read, and the thing done regularly—don’t think I care for the d—d 
rascals, a button, sir,—only the regularity, you know ; and the effusion 
of human blood is serious, and the inquiry, too, without the Riot Act. 
Captain, would you oblige me to fall back a little closer round the court- 
house, and maintain the freedom of election. Besides, the Riot Act is 
up-stairs, in my desk. The court-house must be protected, you know, 
and I just want to run up-stairs for the Riot Act; I’ll be down again 
ina moment. Captain, do oblige me—draw your men a leetle closer 
round the court-house.’ 

** «7m in a better position here, sir,’ said the captain, 

“ «T thought, sir, you were under my command, sir,’ said the sheriff. 

“ «Under \ your command to fire, sir, but the choice of position rests 
with me; and we are stronger where we are, the court-house is com- 
pletely covered, and while my men are under arms here, you may rely 
on it the crowd is completely in check without firing a shot.’ 

‘** Off ran the sheriff to the court-house. 

‘“** You’re saving of your gunpowder, I see, sir,’ said O’Grady to the 
captain, with a sardonic grin. 

“© You seem to be equally sparing of your humanity, sir,’ returned 
the captain. 

«God forbid I should be afraid of a pack of ruttians,’ said 
O'Grady. 

“Or lof a single one,’ returned the captain, with a look of stern 
contempt. 

“There is no knowing what this bitter bandying of hard words 
might have led to, had it not been interrupted by the appearance of the 
sheriff at one of the windows of the court-house ; there, with the Riot 
Act in his hand, he called out :— 


** «Now I’ve read it—fire away, boys—fire away !’ 


and all his com- 
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punction about the effusion of blood vanished the moment his own 
miserable carcase was safe from harm. Again he waved the Riot Act 
from the window, and vociferated ‘ Fire, away, boys,’ as loud as his 
frog-like voice permitted. 

* « Now, sir, you’re ordered to fire,’ said O’Grady to the captain. 


* «Tl not obey that order, sir,’ said the captain, ‘the man is out of 


his senses with fear, and I'll not obey such a serious command from a 
madman.’ 

***Do you dare disobey the orders of the sheriff, sir,’ thundered 
O'Grady. 

** «T am responsible for my act, sir,’ said the captain—‘ seriously re- 
sponsible ; but I will not slaughter unarmed people until I see further 
and fitter cause.’ 

“The sheriff had vanished—he was no where to be seen—and 
O’Grady as a magistrate had now the command. Seeing the cool and 
courageous man he had to deal with in the military chief, he determined 
to push matters to such an extremity that he should be forced, in self- 
defence, to fire. With this object in view he ordered a fresh advance 
of the police upon the people, and in this third affair matters assumed 
a more serious aspect ; sticks and stones were used with more effect 
and the two parties being nearer to each other, the missiles meant only 
for the police, overshot their mark and struck the soldiers, who bore 
their painful situation with admirable patience. 

** « Now will you fire, sir?’ said O’Grady to the officer. 

* «Tf I fire now, sir, I am as likely to kill the police as the people ; 
withdraw your police first, sir, and then I will fire.’” 


These specimens will be sufficient to give our readers some 
notion of life in Connaught, as iiiccated by Lover and Max- 
well, and, unless we are greatly mistaken, the laugh which these 
representations excite will be followed by very serious reflections 
on the causes that have produced such a state of society, and the 
danger of introducing the torch of political or religious discord 
uae such inflammable materials. 








DANTE. 


“The human plant flourishes more robustly in Italy than in any 
other country, and the very atrocious crimes themselves which are 
there committed, are a proof of it.”* This emphatic declaration of 
Alfieri, even under the veil of translation, appears before us in a form 


* La pianta uomo nasce piu robusta in Italia che in qualunque altro paese, e gli 
stessi atroci delitti che vi si commettono, ne sono una prova. 
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sufficiently definite for comprehension and inquiry. The sentiment, if 
founded in truth, stamps its author as an adept in that important branch 
of philosophy, the knowledge of human nature, and serves as a guide in 
our investigation of the various shades of character which distinguish 
man in different nations. The constitution, which is most readily acted 
upon by the passions, which develops in highest relief all the physical 
attributes of our nature, certainly exhibits the mere animal in the utmost 
perfection, and so far the declaration of the poet is incontestible, for no 
country of which we have any knowledge, is so conspicuous in these re- 
spects as Italy, and especially that most southern portion of the penin- 
sula which boasts of two such noble specimens of that appropriate emblem 
of Italian character—the volcano. If there be in Europe one little spot 
of earth pre-eminently fertile, it is Vesuvius——Boldly, yet gracefully 
rising from a level plain—totally unconnected with any of the moun- 
tain chains which branch off from the Appennines—it stands alone. 
Vineyards and olive grounds, yielding fruit far excelling what is pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood,—orchards, gardens, farms, villas and 
villages embosomed in shade, enlivened with the perpetual warbling 
of birds, and the as cheerful chorus of peasants.—Such are the external 
features of Vesuvius. And yet, (we shudder at the reflection) even 
whilst we gaze on this glorious scene, all that the labour of man, aided 
by the favouring climate, has effected in years, may be swept away in 
an hour, and an Eden transformed to a trackless desert. We behold 
the summit enveloped in clouds, and from the dark mass silently 
stealing forth the ruddy lava. The verge of the crater is passed, and 
down comes the fiery avalanche! Every trace of cultivation disap- 
pears, and the conqueror marches on, saluted by the loud bellowing of 
the mountain, and the peals of thunder which succeed each discharge 
of the electric matter, with which the mass of ashes hurled into the 
air is strongly charged. Such is Vesuvius, and such, metaphorically 
speaking, is the Italian. The parallel is so obvious, that illustration 
would weaken it. From a character thus constituted, mediocrity must 
not be expected. The extremes of good and evil characterize this 
people at the present day, as strongly as when they were lords of the 
world. In every age when their genius has been cultivated and di- 
rected to noble ends, they have been the instructors of Europe; and, 
on the other hand, their Catalines, Messalinas, and Borgias, afford 
examples of depravity, unparalleled in other nations. If more were 
wanting to prove the assertion of Alfieri, the scenes which polluted 
Naples in 1799 remove all doubt at once. 

The genius of Italy, in whatever field it has chosen to display its 
powers, has ever manifested a keen relish for the beautiful and the 
grand, with a corresponding distaste for the rude and mean. The 
muse of Italy has never stooped to levity or rusticity, unless the sati- 
rical rhymes of Casti be worthy the name of poetry; her sculptors 
disdain to employ the chisel save in carving the forms of gods or god- 
like men; her painters have almost exclusively devoted themselves 
to designs worthy of the magnificent temples destined for their recep- 
tion. A poem like “ Hudibras” could not breathe the air of Italy; a 
painting like the “ Kitchen of Teniers,” or a piece of sculpture like “Tam 
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o’ Shanter and Souter Johnny” is equally uncongenial to the Italian 
taste. Nor is this passion for the elegant found only in the more re- 
fined circles of society. At this very day the readers of Tasso on the 
Mole of Naples attract crowds of the very lowest of the population, 
and a stranger placed in the midst is astonished at the eagerness and 
rapture with which they listen to the strains of their “ dear Torquato,” 
as they affectionately style their immortal countryman. The variety 
of picturesque costume, the classic braiding of the maidens’ hair, the 


poetic celebration of their festivals, the harmonious modulation of 


their speech—all—all are proofs that Italy is still the chosen asylum 
of arts, of elegance, and of poetry. 

However large the meed of gratitude she may justly claim for the 
civilization imparted to the world, when that world was overshadowed 
by her eagles, we are no less bounden to Italy for what she did, when 
all her children had thrown off her yoke, and relapsed into their pris- 
tine barbarianism. When each succeeding year brought the Moslem 
nearer to Constantinople, and that bulwark of Christendom already 
tottered to its fall, literature, science, and art, scared from their native 
Greece, pruned their wings for Italy, whose climate they had already 
tried and found congenial. 

But at this critical period the horizon was overspread with gloom, 
and we may be pardoned for taking a brief survey of the times, as a 
necessary preliminary to the subject now under consideration. And 
first, with regard to their political aspect, it will be sufficient merely 
to remember that every part of the peninsula was more or less agitated 
by the rival factions of Guelfs and Ghibellines, and that the grand 
focus of their strife was Florence, which presented nothing but a daily 
recurring scene of tumult and assassination. Lombardy and Tuscany 
were the theatre of perpetual war between the numerous, though not 
petty states into which they were subdivided. We say, “not petty 
states” for the reflection that more than one of them could send forth a 
force sufficient to subvert the Byzantine empire, conveys at once an idea 
of their wealth, industry, and warlike character. More than a century 
prior to the period now under contemplation, the standard of St. 
Mark had been planted on the walls of Constantinople by the vener- 
able hand of Henry Dandolo:—the arms of the Genoese and Pisans 
had been triumphant in Syria, and the latter had more recently 
signalized themselves by the capture of the Balearic isles. The source 
of this power it need scarcely be remarked, was commerce, which had 
just received a new stimulus, if not by the discovery of the mariner’s 
compass, at least by its first application to the purposes of navigation. 
The prosperity which crowned commercial enterprize offered induce- 
ments too potent to be resisted by the majority. The profession of a 
merchant was most highly honoured, and knowledge sought only as 
conducive to commercial enterprize. Learning was confined to the 
cloister, and although there were many who in this seclusion nobly 
struggled for fame, the obstacles which fettered their genius were 
so numerous, that their labours may be compared to the task imposed 
on the daughters of Danaus. Philosophy dared not transgress the 
bounds prescribed by Aristotle, or if it ventured now and then, in 
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the shape of a commentary, to throw a stone beyond the barrier, the 
prejudices of the million hurled it back to crush the unhappy wight, 
whose hand delivered it. Science, far from administering to practical 
utility, was prostituted to the dreams of alehymy, magic, and astrology. 
Poetry, sweet promoter of all the charities of life, wanted a language 
in which to clothe its aspirations—and this remark introduces us more 
immediately to our subject. 

It is but lately that historians have applied themselves with assiduity 
to tracing the origin of those languages which we designate as dialects 
of the Latin. The learned Ginguené in his “ Literary History of 
Italy,” has bestowed considerable labour on the subject, nor are we 
less indebted to the researches of the indefatigable Sismondi. Much 
however yet remains to be done; for until our information respecting 
the idioms of the middle ages is more extensive, we can form no 
correct judgment of its manners or character; for if we would accu- 
rately trace the origin and progress of nations, we must do it through 
the channel of language. However the Italians, notwithstanding thehigh 
authority of Bruno d’ Arezzo, who makes their present idiom coeval 
with the Latin, may disagree as to its source, the mass of evidence is in 
favour of the most generallyreceived supposition, that the Italian, French, 
and Spanish are all different shades of the same dialect, which sueceeded 
the Latin, when the decline of Roman power deprived that language 
of its preponderance, and by a copious amalgamation of the Celtic, 
gave birth to the languages of Si, Oc, and Oil, the first of which 
extended its influence from the Alps to the extremities of Calabria 
and Sicily. “The Latin,” says Muratori, “continued to be the 
spoken language (however corrupted) during the several irruptions of 
the barbarians, who spoke it with a coarse pronunciation and mixture 
of all their native idioms. They introduced articles, substituted pre- 
positions for the various inflexions of nouns, and auxiliary verbs for 
those of the conjugations. They gave Latin terminations to Celtic, 
French, German, and Lombard, and their own terminations to Latin 
words.” These repeated invasions sufficiently account for the copious- 
ness which distinguishes the Italian when compared with the French 
vocabulary. But while so heterogeneous a compound was the language 
of the vulgar, Latin was still affected by the schools, the pulpit and 
the bar; and as the classic manuscripts still slumbered, forgotten and 
unknown amidst the rubbish of convents, we need not wonder at 
the exclamation of Petrarch, that, had Cicero been alive, he would 
not have recognized his native language. 

The Italians of the thirteenth century had long burned to imitate, 
if not to rival, the poetic flights of the Provencals, the merit of whose 
productions is attested by the active interest taken by the exiled 
emperor Frederic, supported by all the learned of Italy, in promoting 
their circulation: but the complete confusion of language rendered 
their efforts abortive. The master spirit of whom we are about to 
treat, tells us in his “Monarchia,” that there were no less than fourteen 
dialects then in use, and his preceptor Brunetto Latini, in his preface 
to the “ Tesoro,” states, that the French was the only language sufti- 
ciently regular and defined for the service of the muse. In this 
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state of things, nothing but a genius, far above the common standard 
could select and establish the future language of Italy. In the year 
1265, that genius arose in the person of Dante Alighieri. 

The foregoing reflections have been made as the basis of an inquiry 
into the merits of a poem, than which none has ever been the subject 
of more elaborate commentary. Theology. metaphysics, and politics 
are-all so confusedly blended in this singular production, as to render 
it doubtful whether they were instruments merely wielded at random 
by the poet, as occasion served, or whether he intended one or the 
other to be the subject of special illustration. All his materials are 
important, solemn, vast; and while the Divina Commedia fascinates 
us by its beauty, it awes us by the mystery in which it is shrouded :-— 
like some distant planet, whose bulk is evidently composed of conti- 
nent and ocean, mountain and plain, the grandeur of whose attributes 
is constantly exciting us to fresh speculations, yet whose remoteness 
baffles all attempts at ascertaining its precise nature, and the purposes 
of its existence. That the work is allegorical is evident, not only 
from its general tenor, but from several hints of the author himself, 
especially in the Infernc ; and that in this particular compartment of 
the poem, the allegory is supported in strains inferior only to the 
book of Job, will be denied by none who have studied it. The 
superstition, ignorance, and rudeness of the age in which he was 
cast, would warrant us not only in expecting, but in allowing for a 
copious alloy of much dross, mingling with the pure ore of Dante. 
But the more we read, the more we admire the man, who while he 
constantly convinces us of his firm adherence to the faith of his fa- 
thers, shows that even in the fourteenth century, orthodoxy was not 
incompatible with a relish for the classic fictions of Greece and Rome. 
Interpreting the gospel, according to the uncompromising principles 
of the Church of Rome, he could not award the privileges of the 
Christian covenant to those who had never been admitted within its 
pale. But his ideas of justice divide the infernal, as well as the hea- 
venly kingdom into many mansions, and his charity places the great 
and good, who adorned the heathen world, in a region, not indeed 
abounding in delights, but exempt from pain, and surrounded with 
such glory and honour, as in their life-time they would themselves 
have considered the highest reward. His apportionment of punish- 
ment to crime is as ingenious as it is on the whole judicious. With 
the sympathy, so natural to an Italian, for those whose virtue has 
yielded to the tenderest, yet the fiercest, of passions, he allots a com- 
paratively mild retribution to the frail victims of unlawful love, but 
with stern republican patriotism, dooms to the lowest deep the 
traitors who have sold their country. It is in these two stages of his 
vision that the muse of Dante has taken her highest flights, and the 
exquisite episodes of Francesca di Rimini and Count Ugolino, whilst 
they do honour to the head and heart of the poet, are alone sufficient 
to fix their author as a star of the first magnitude in the galaxy of 
human genius. And here we can only refer to the first of these noble 
scenes as rendered by Lord Byron, who alone has, in our judgment, 
succeeded in combining the simplicity and tenderness of the original 
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with the rhyme and with as close a correspondence of quantity as the 
English language allows. Beautiful as the fragment is, alas! it is not 
Dante. 


** The land where I was born sits by the seas, 
Upon that shore to which the Po descends 
With all his followers in quest of peace.— 

Love, which the gentle heart soon apprehends, 
Seized him for the fair person which was ta’en 
From me, and me even yet the mode offends.— 

Love, who to none beloved to love again 
Remits, seized me with desire to please so strong 
That, as thou seest, yet, yet it doth remain— 

Love to one death conducted us along.— 

But Caina* waits for him our life who ended.” 
These were the accents uttered by her tongue 
Since I first listened to these souls offended, 
{ bowed my visage and so kept it, till— 
** What think’st thou” said the bard, when I unbended 

And recommenced: Alas! into such ill 
llow many sweet thoughts, what strong extacies 
Led these their evil fortune to fulfil! 

And then I turned unto their side mine eyes 
And said ‘* Francesca, thy sad destinies 
Have made me sorrow till the tears arise, 

But tell me—in the season of sweet sighs 
By what and how thy love to passion rose 
So as his dim desires to recognize.” 

Then she to me—*t The greatest of all woes 
Is to remind us of our happier days 
In misery—-and that thy teacher knows. 

But if to learn our passion’s first root preys 
Upon thy spirit with such sympathy, 

I will do eveu as he who weeps and says— 

We read one day for pastime seated nigh, 

Of Lancelot, how love enchained him too.” 
We were alone, from all suspicion free— 
But oft our eyes met and our cheeks in hue 

All o’er discoloured by that reading were, 

But one point only wholly us o’erthrew. 

When we read the long sighed-for smile of her 
To be thus kissed by such devoted lover. 

He who from me can be divided never 

Kissed my mouth, trembling in the act all over— 

Accursed was the book and he who wrote.— 

That day, no further leaf we did uncover !— 
While thus one spirit told us of their lot, 

The other wept so that with pity’s thralls 

I swooned as if by death I had been smote 

And fell down even as a dead body falls. 


The taste, judgment, and acquaintance with his author here dis- 
played by the noble translator, inspire a lively regret that the whole 
poem should not have been rendered by one so competent to the task. 
‘The time occupied in the composition of Don Juan might have sufficed 
for the Inferno, and willingly would an unperverted taste sacrifice the 
former for the latter, though it must be confessed no admirer of 
English poetry would so far extend his complaisance as to resign 
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Childe Harold, the Corsair, or Sardanapalus, for a translation, even by 
him, of the finest poem in the world. The passage just quoted proves 
Byron to have been in his element when occupied with it. His spirit 
was strongly akin to his original—the same solemnity, the same vast- 
ness of conception, the same tenderness characterize the works of 
each, but the English bard is far inferior to the Tuscan in the use he 
has made of these endowments. The muse of Dante wears a melan- 
choly smile, that of Byron a gloomy frown. The former leads calmly 
through scenes of horror, but instructs and edifies while she leads: 
never once giving way to levity, she exhibits vice in all its hideous 
deformity, recognises the bounty, and vindicates the justice, of 
Heaven. When she perceives the blood beginning to freeze under 
the influence of her awful eloquence, she gradually chases the stern- 
ness from her brow, and restores the healthful tone of the system by 
touching some master-chord of the heart, and we find relief in tears. 
The latter, on the other hand, like the Lucifer of her own creation, 
hurries us on her dusky wings into an abyss of darkness and mystery, 
in which she revels as her home. Shapes of dazzling beauty flit before 
us as in phantasmagoria, and our senses are fascinated in gazing. But 
on quitting the ideal, and revisiting the real world,—when the spell is 
broken, and, light bursting upon the lately haunted spot, reveals the 
world around, what is the impression left? Is the mind either re- 
freshed or elevated ?—has it imbibed new stimulants to noble and 
virtuous action ?—or rather, when admiration of the poet’s genius has 
occupied its due portion of our reflections, are we not compelled to 
own its enervating influence? We bow to the divinity, but dread its 
attributes—our eyes dazzled with the gorgeous attire in which we 
have beheld vice arrayed, become dim to her foulness. Delicate as is 
the ground on which we are now treading, we hesitate not to apply 
these sentiments even to such splendid creations as a Gulnare, a Sar- 
danapalus, and even a Myrrha. The prolix sentimentality of Angio- 
lina shows the poet not to have been at home when morality was 
concerned. His Parisina drags forth reluctant pity for a crime of the 
blackest dye, and the deep-toned pathos of Childe Harold compels 
our sympathy for disappointed ambition, mortified vanity, disgust of 
the world, and reckless irreligion. 

Such are the respective emanations of two minds, endowed by na- 
ture with equal powers and nourished with similar aliment. Both 
had drunk deeply of afiliction’s bitter cup,—both were exiles from 
their country. In each, perhaps, the poetic fire would never have 
burst forth but for the harsh collision of real or fancied wrongs; but 
the exile of one was compulsory—that of the other, voluntary. Dante 
was a victim—Byron a renegade: both roamed apart from men, but 
the Florentine was a forced denizen of the desert, whilst the Briton 
plunged with all the ardour of an Arabian steed into the boundless 
wild, and made it his country and his home. 

A comparison like the foregoing, though inviting to a digression, 
probably too lengthy, and bringing too prominently forward a figure 
intended merely as an accessory to our picture, is nevertheless useful 
as a means of conveying a more accurate delineation of the principal 
personage, and as such it may be pardoned. The same liberty might, 
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perhaps, be taken with advantage, in allusion to the points of affinity 
conspicuous in the Paradise Lost of Milton, but at present our busi- 
ness is with Dante. 

The father of Italian poetry had, in the outset of his career, em- 
braced the monastic profession; but the habits and seclusion of the 
cloister were ill suited to his soaring mind. The term of his proba- 
tion, however, had not been uselessly employed, and his works, which 
comprise all the knowledge of the period, attest his research and in- 
dustry. Fortunately, however, for the world, his information was not 
drawn merely from books. So chequered was his life that every day 
was to him a fresh page in the history of man. In early youth he 
had fortified his body by athletic exercises, in which he delighted, and 
had, in several battles, approved his courage as a soldier. He had 
travelled; and it is asserted that, not satisfied with the fund of learn- 
ing acquired at Paris, he visited even Oxford. Besides the advantages 
of copious additions to his store of knowledge, a residence in foreign 
countries must have freed him from many prejudices, both political 
and religious. Hence there reigns in his poem an expansion of 
thought, a liberality of sentiment, which might shame many writers 
of times far less remote. He had not only studied, but practised, the 
art of government, for, in the 36th year of his age, he enjoyed (or 
endured) the high dignity of Chief of the Priori, and was at this 
period selected as ambassador to Rome, the object of his mission being 
to effect a reconciliation between the Pope and his native city. At 
once magistrate and diplomatist, he had opportunities of analyzing 
and probing the human heart to its core, and that these opportunities 
were not thrown away upon our poet, the Commedia affords ample 
testimony. His precocious passion for Beatrice, attested by all his 
biographers, has been sneered at by several commentators. We learn 
that at nine years of age, he wooed and worshipped the young beauty 
with all the ardour of puberty, and in maturer years, with all the 
purity of childhood. On her premature death, he fell into deep me- 
lancholy, and the pure atmosphere of his spirit being no longer acted 
upon by the beams of genuine love, stagnated into impurity. Thus, 
the first fruits of his muse were amorous and licentious verses in 
Latin, but finding his pen move too slowly in this language, he soon 
abandoned it for the beautiful idiom which, in all its features, bears 
such close analogy to the people by whom it is spoken, combining 
energy with softness, and stateliness with flexibility. The image of 
Beatrice, the daughter of Folco Portinaria, haunted his imagination 
throughout life, and his regret for her loss was enhanced by the con- 
trast obtruded upon him in the person of his wife, whose harsh un- 
amiable conduct embittered the remainder of his days. It afforded 
him a melancholy consolation, when rapt into the invisible world to 
pour his soul in almost idolatrous orisons to the beatified object of his 
early love. The poct revels in the opportunities thus afforded him of 
exalting her far above all earthly greatness, and investing her with a 
glory inferior only to that of the Holy Virgin herself. Such were the 
circumstances which influenced the character—which developed and 
directed the genius of Dante. Unfortunate in love, unhappy in mar- 
riage, disappointed in politics, persecuted by his ungrateful country, 
which he loved too well—the sombre melancholy which breathes in 
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every line of his poem is traced at once to its source, while it forms a 
most appropriate background for the awful scenes he delineates, sub- 
duing and soothing the mind like the plaintive wail of an olian 
harp, when contemplation dwells upon some moss-grown tower “ bo- 
somed high in tufted trees,” empurpled by distance, and rearing their 
dusky outline against the evening sky. Well skilled in all the lore of 
the age, he transmits to posterity an ample portrait of the state of 
philosophy and science at that dark period. Familiar with every maze 
of the human heart, he reasons and speculates with the shrewdness 
and discernment of a sage, displaying ideas belonging to the fifteenth 
rather than to the thirteenth century. ‘The profound theologian dis- 
covers, the intrepid philosopher exposes, the abuses of the Romish 
Church, and declaims against pardons and indulgences with the vehe- 
mence of a Luther. Religiously faithful to his conjugal vows, he 
inveighed against the licentiousness of the Florentine nobility; a 
warm patriot, he mourns his exile, and has taken on its promoters a 
signal revenge by the odious immortality with which the Divina Com- 
media has invested them. 

it is now time to consider the superstructure of that extraordinary 
edifice which has such massive and solid materials for its basis. As 
the architecture is a pure Gothic, the builder has selected the stone 
most suitable to the style. The masculine verse of Dante may be 
characterized as unpolished, but not rough-hewn, whilst his similes are 
equallyin accordance with the grotesque devices and flowery pinnacles 
of the venerable structure, the irregular form of which (for we are 
tempted to complete the metaphor) is symbolical of the general outline 
of a poem which spurns at rules, and, partaking the attributes of the 
epic and the dramatic classes, belongs strictly to neither. It is the 
confluence of two mighty streams, the united flood yet wants a name. 
The anomaly however has set in motion the pens of various obscure 
critics, and it is amusing, though tedious, to wade through their argu- 
ments for and against the claims of the author to the title of a true 
poet. We are told by Ugurgieri, a writer quoted by Lorenzo Crasso, 
“ Historia de’ Poeti Greci,” that Dante’s poem set all the poets of 
Italy together by the ears. “After a long contest,” says he, “one 
Belisario Bulgarini finally triumphed over his opponent, having, by 
most clear and convincing reasons defeated his antagonist’s forces, 
and proved that this ‘Comedy’ was inconsistent with the true nature of 
apy sort of poetry, being entirely repugnant to the rules of Aristotle!” 
In hands like these, the weapons of criticism are harmless: but we 
cannot behold without regret the illustrious Petrarch sanctioning by 
his real or affected indifference the wanton sarcasms of barbarism 
against the father of Italian poetry. “It is true,” said he to his friend 
Boccaccio, who placed the book in his hands, “It is true the poem 
has many sublime conceptions, but its asperities and irregularities are 
too gross to qualify it for a distinguished place in the roll of fame.” 
Perhaps a tinge of jealousy might influence so hasty an assertion. 
But he had hitherto merely perused, he afterwards studied the poem, 
and the result was, that indifference gave place to astonishment, and 
censure to admiration. To those who are still disposed to maintain 
the charge of irregularity and asperity we would reply—Such charac- 
teristics belong to every thing that is sublime in nature, the shores of 
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ocean or the chain of the Cordilleras, and as reasonable would it be 
to expect or to desire that the towering peaks of the one, or the 
mighty billows of the other should arrange themselves with mathema- 
tical precision, as that a genius like Dante’s should steer its flight, 
exactly in the track prescribed by the schools. He, like Shakspeare, 
has established a school of his own. Both disdained to follow with 
tame submission the classic, and erected a standard, under whose 
shade the Romantic muse has thrown off the yoke, and established an 
empire as enduring as that of her elder sister. Several critics appear 
to labour under equal uncertainty with respect to Dante’s originality. 
It is maintained that the whole plan of the Commedia, and many of 
its scenes are copied from the vision of one Alberic, a monk, who 
flourished a short time before our poet, to whom he is therefore pro- 
bably indebted for his immortality. It is true, that the subjects 
correspond—it is even confessed that Dante adopted entire paragraphs 
of Alberic, changing only the Latin prose into Italian verse: but shall 
the originality of Homer be questioned, because poets anterior to him 
may have sung of war, or shall he be accused of plagiarism, because 
some earlier scribbler has sent his hero’s spear through a score of bull 
hides, and a dozen plates of brass to boot. And shall the dread regions 
of the invisible world be explored only by an obscure intruder, whose 
nerves seem to have failed him, alike amid the splendours of heaven 
and the darkness of hell? No. It required the eagle eye of Dante to 
pierce them, and his seraphic pinion to scale the empyrean and 
fathom the abyss. This was the era of allegory, of mysteries, and 
moralities, which were in constant request by the priesthood, and 
employed by that body as a means of impressing their dogmas upon 
the minds of an ignorant laity, to whom they were conveyed, either 
by recitation or dramatic representation. Of course, no subjects were 
so hacknied as the joys ot heaven and the torments of hell. The 
literary annals, not only of Italy, but of France, Spain, and England, 
at this early period abound in compositions of this nature. Whilst 
Dante studied at Paris, he must have become familiar with the 
Romance literature, and improved his taste by perusing its best speci- 
mens, such as the poems of “good king Thiebault,” as he affectionately 
calls him, Gaces Brules, and Chatelain de Courey. The first of these 
he eulogizes as a pattern for writing poetry. He evinces his gratitude 
to his Provencal models, by assigning to several a place in his “ Para- 
diso.” But if all this detract from the merit of Dante, he has many 
associates in crime. Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, and Tasso, are 
equally culpable, and even Milton must be arraigned, because a striking 
analogy is detected in his Satan to the Prometheus of schylus, 
and in his personification of Death to the ©zvaros in the £lcestis 
of Euripides. But after all, why should so vague a term as originality 
be applied as the test of a nobie poem? Is the vast surface of the 
Ganges a less magnificent object because a thousand streams have 
contributed to swell its bulk? Is the church of St. Peter at Rome, 
less the wonder of the world, because it unites the beauties of all the 
temples of antiquity ? 

We have thus attempted to defend the illustrious subject of this 
essay, from the few charges which have been brought against him. If 
we have succeeded in this, his claim to rank with the greatest poets the 
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world has produced, is at once established; this claim however rests 
upon the first compartment of his vision—the Inferno, for in his other 
productions, like Homer in the Odyssey, and Milton in Paradise 
Lost, he sinks into comparative tameness and insignificance. Strange, 
that each of these splendid lights should shine brighter amidst scenes 
of horror, woe, and misery; but, alas! they were all of that race 
which is familiar with sorrow—of happiness, knows scarcely the 
shadow! The mournful exclamation of Dante, “I found my Hell in 
the world around me!” unravels the mystery better than a thousand 
speculations. 

The very constitution of the Divina Commedia precludes a com- 
parison with those other brilliant efforts of the muse, which have shed 
lustre over ancient and modern times; but the genius of Dante is of 
a stature and strength to match with those champions whose laurels 
are the Iliad, the Aneid, and Paradise Lost. If he fail in the en- 
counter, it is because a slight tinge of barbarism renders him inferior 
to his competitors in the management of his weapons. He has all 
the energy, but not the suppleness of Homer,—the lofty mien of Virgil 
without his majesty of gait ;—he is awful as Miiton, but less sublime 
—equally terrific, but less tremendous. The Hell of Dante is a pri- 
son,—the Pandemonium of Milton is an empire,—Lucifer is a foul 
mis-shapen monster, the centre and the essence of torture,—Satan, a 
god, shorn indeed of his beams, but still adored by myriads of im- 
mortal potentates—baffled, but only baffled, even by Omnipotence! 

But it is time to conclude. In the course of this essay we have 
endeavoured, by a review of the times in which Dante flourished—the 
circumstances of his life, and the nature of his education, to ascertain 
the degree of respect and admiration due to his genius. In an age of 
almost brutal ignorance he displayed the condition of a profound and 
enlightened scholar. He understood, analyzed, and expounded the 
genuine principles of Christian theology, when all around was wrapt 
in mysticism and superstition. He braved the thunders of the Vatican, 
when they had just hurled an Emperor from his throne. He created 
a language, except the Greek, the most elegant, the most harmonious, 
the most musical ever spoken. He gave to the world a poem worthy 
the best days of Greece and Rome, at an epoch when an universal 
belief prevailed, that the vigour of human genius was exhausted; no 
poet of consequence having existed since Claudian. “ The appear- 
ance of the Divina Commedia,” says Hallam, “ was as if, at the Olym- 
pic Games, a stranger had presented himself, and pitched his quoit 
among the marks of former casts, which tradition had ascribed to the 
demi-gods.” Finally, he restored his country to that pre-eminence in 
literature from which she had been long rapidly declining. For her 
it was reserved to become once more the civilizer and instructress of 
Europe—the nurse of poetry, science, and the arts—Dante hastened 
the accomplishment of this illustrious destiny. In him the sun arose, 
which subsequently warmed, enlightened, and dazzled the surrounding 
world. At his inspiring call, the Minerva of nations sprung from her 
lethargy; no longer terrible with helm and lance, but graced with the 
symbols of refinement and civilization, to astonish mankind by her 
perfection in arts, as she had done heretofore by the terror of her 
arms! 
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THE ANTI-CORN LAW DELEGATION. 


The frequent assembling in the Metropolis, during the session 
of Parliament, of bodies of delegates from various parts of the 
empire, is a singular feature in our internal and domestic affairs, 
and one which is peculiar to our times. These gatherings afford 
matter for serious reflection to the moralist and to the statesman. 
It is lamentable to be obliged to believe, that in our country, 
professing, as we do, to admire pe all that is just 
and free, there are grievances so oppressive and so intolerable, 
which are created by law, and are capable of removal by law, as 
to make it needful for, nay, imperative upon private citizens, to 
abandon for a time their usual avocations, to throw themselves 
into the midst of politics, and to mingle reluctantly, but un- 
avoidably, in the strife of parties. This is lamentable enough, 
but the case would be infinitely more deplorable, did these causes 
of discontent exist, entirely unaccompanied by that intelligence 
and spirit in the people, from which alone a remedy can be ex- 
pected. We rejoice in the belief that our countrymen, grievously 
as they suffer,—mercilessly as they are ruled by the many- 
handed tyranny of an Aristocratic body who seem to forget 
that, in destroying the sources of national prosperity, they are 
hewing out a tomb for themselves, have yet the intelligence to 
understand, and the spirit and the power to put an end to the 
cause of their misfortunes. 

It is mortifying to observe the obstinacy of men, possessed of 
the power to do evil, especially if that evil may be turned to 
their own personal advantage. ‘The anti-slavery agitation affords 
a memorable example of obstinate adherence to wrong of the 
most hideous character, and of a noble perseverance in a noble 
cause, on the part of those who laboured to give freedom to the 
slave. Slavery was as bad at the first moment of its existence, 
as at the social of its abolition; and yet, for forty years at least 
did many good men strive, through some praise and much cen- 
sure, to accomplish the liberation of the negro. The time of 
deliverance arrived, the wrong doers were silenced; the Govern- 
ment resisted to the uttermost, but were compelled to yield, and 
justice achieved a tardy, but a glorious triumph. The present 
year has some features which remind us of the time when the 
demon slavery was in its death struggle. But it is a slavery 
at home, which is now attacked, and which is about to be 
extirpated. 

Before the commencement of the present session, the Corn Law 
had become a grievance so galling, that a change was inevitable. 
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The ministry, although raised to power expressly for its perpetua- 
tion, were compelled to pretend to do something to abate its pres- 
sure. The new Corn Bill is found to be what all intelligent 
men knew it would be, just as injurious as the old one, as de- 
structive of a regular trade in grain, as well calculated to raise 
prices above their natural level, and as potent to cripple the com- 
merce, and to depress the manufacturing industry of the country. 
At the opening of the session, a large body of delegates were 
in London, from almost every part of Great Britain, for the 
purpose of sews upon the Government the necessity of 
wholly repealing the Corn Law. ‘The Government disregarded 
their remonstrances and their warnings. Monopoly was in the 
ascendant, and justice and merey were trampled underfoot. ‘The 
majority of Landowners gave the law, and resistance was for the 
moment vain. Short-sighted policy! Blind and foolish men! 
They thought a vote of the House was omnipotent to save their 
darling wrong, and had yet to learn that the = who back 
the monopolist Cabinet are powerless as a child before the 
gathering forces of their untiring adversaries. 

The Bill came into operation, the Bill which was to ‘mitigate 
the evils of the old Law,” and what was the result ? Did prices 
fall? No. Was the Corn in bond brought into the market for 
consumption? No. On the contrary, grain steadily advanced 
in price, and the quantity in bond has been every day increasing. 
The Bill then has failed to benefit the people. It has succeeded 
in effecting that for which alone it was intended. It has pre- 
vented a regular trade in grain,—it has maintained an unnatural 
—a famine price for home-grown grain,—it has prolonged the 
period of scarcity,—it has starved innocent men and women and 
children,—but it has failed altogether to do one particle of good 
for the people,—it has failed even to deceive them. 

But Pilst Sir Robert Peel was carrying on this unsuccessful 
juggle, and whilst his majority were enjoying the triumph which 
is but the forerunner of overwhelming defeat, the men whom 
they had baffled but not destroyed, were engaged in re-marshalling 
their forces, well knowing that another assault was almost im- 
mediately at hand. And whilst the Ministers and the Parlia- 
ment were discussing and legislating, not in accordance with the 
feelings of the country, but in direct opposition to its wishes 
and its interests, there was another element at work which, for 
four years past, had been rendering some assistance, and which 
now seemed coming up to the struggle with renewed force. 
Distress, which had been predicted in the commencement of the 
contest, which had been slowly and almost imperceptibly stealing 
upon the people, which had touched with a finger here and a 
finger there, several points of the kingdom,— distress now seemed 
let loose upon us. Every barrier to the tide of desolation was 
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broken down,—whole towns were laid prostrate—whole districts 
pauperized, and this once great and flourishing community bade 
fair to become a vast congregation of miserable wretches, self- 
destroyed,—living upon each other. We give here no fancy 
picture of our country: we have facts at hand far more than 
enough to prove what we assert. 

This terrible accumulation of evil could not be concealed from 
the Government ; alarm was manifested ; symptoms of doubt as to 
the longer continuance of the Famine Laws were discovered ; 
and it was believed that the time had again arrived when a 
representation of the state of the country to the Government, 
and to the public, by means of a numerous delegation to Lon- 
don, might produce a powerful effect. ‘The first move was to 
establish in London a committee, consisting of a few individuals 
from Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire, whose especial duty 
was to seek interviews with influential members of both Houses 
of Parliament, more particularly of the Ministerial party, to lay 
before them a statement of the appalling distress of the country, 
a description of its progressive and accumulative character, and 
the absolute certainty of the occurrence of grievous calamities 
unless some remedy were speedily applied. This Committee 
accordingly sought and obtained interviews with many influen- 
tial persons. By most of them they were received with great 
courtesy, and, in many cases, a favourable effect was produced. 
The interview with the Prime Minister lasted nearly an hour 
and a half, during which time facts of a most startling character 
were brought before him, together with arguments showing con- 
clusively how closely the corn monopoly is connected with our 
present difficulties, and how certainly its abolition would re- 
store confidence, and create a revival in trade. The Premier 
said very little during the interview, and gave the deputation no 
expectation that the Government would act upon their represen- 
tations, but it was evident that he felt the force of their state- 
ments, and the difficulty of his own position. 

It was now determined to summon a more numerous delega- 
tion from the country, through the powerful organization of the 
Anti-Corn Law League. On the 5th of July, nearly 400 dele- 
gates assembled in Palace Yard, representing associations, con- 
gregations, or committees, in the following places :— 


Accrington Buckhamstead Congleton 
Arbroath Bury Crayford 
Beith Birmingham Colnbrook 
Bilston Barking Carshalton 
Bishops’ Stortford Belper Devizes 
Bicester Bow Derby 
Blackburn Coventry Dalkeith 
Bolton Cupar Dumfermline 
Brentford Colchester Deptford 
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Dartford Loughborough Ross 
Daventry Leeds Rumford 
Darlaston Liverpool Reading 
Edmonton Linlithgow Stratford 
Ebley Leslie Stockport 
Enfield Leicester Stroud 
Fenton Leek Sheffield 
Forfar Lancaster Saltcoats 
Glasgow Manchester Sax Mundam 
Honiton Melbourne Saddleworth 
Greenwich Mitcham Stourbridge 
Huddersfield Mansfield Stonehouse 
Hinckley Maidstone Taunton 
Hounslow Merton Tottenham 
Hanley Mirfield Todmorden 
Hebden Bridge Mottram Tooting 
Halifax Measham Uxbridge 
Hampstead Newcastle-upon-Tyne = Wareham 
Hertford Nottingham Westham 
Hammersmith Norwich Woolwich 
Haslingden Oxford Walthamston 
Ilkeston Paisley Worcester 
Iron Bridge Rochdale West Bromwich 
Kendal Richmond Wandsworth 
Kirkaldy Riegate Wootton-under-Edge. 


The meetings of the Delegates were occupied chiefly with 
speeches from individuals who had come up charged with infor- 
mation as to the condition of their respective districts. Day 
after day, details the most affecting, were brought forward from 
almost every part of the kingdom, and the heart sickens at the 
perusal of the tale of suffering and horror, which forms the 
greater part of the valuable reports of the nme of the dele- 
gation. In this huge mass of national disease, it is difficult to 
point out where the malady has made most progress. From 
Scotland we have one continued narrative of decaying trade, of 
unemployed and starving workmen, and of middle-class men 
sinking into poverty and hopelessness. Crossing the border into 
England, we have Newcastle-upon-Tyne on the east, and Carlisle 
on the west, complaining of unusual and increasing distress. 
From the counties of Lancaster and Yorkshire, only one cry is 
heard, daily louder and louder, menacing the very existence of 
social order. In the Burnley Union, one third of the popula- 
tion are starving upon the pittance which the desperate condi- 
tions of the rate-payers can afford. In Stockport, we have a 
population industrious, honest, and loving independence, utterly 
prostrated and beggared, existing almost in a dying state on the 
scanty allowance which parish rates, private benevolence, or 
Government funds, are able to provide. In Bolton and Wigan 
we have a population haggard and emaciated, wandering about 
foodless and hopeless, the victims of a famine which their fellow- 
men have inflicted. In Leeds, about one-fourth of the inhabi- 
tants are almost without any means of living except from the 
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hands of charity ; whilst in Sheffield there seems something like 
a total annihilation of its once prosperous trade, and entire ruin 
is fast hastening on that devoted town. In the Midland Coun- 
ties we are shocked at the destitution which prevails; towns and 
villages, once thriving and happy in the reward of honest indus- 
try, are now scenes of wretchedness such as no pen can adequately 
describe. The iron districts of Shropshire, Staffordshire, and 
Warwickshire, are paralized, and the hardy men whose sinewy 
arms have built up much of England’s greatness, are now the 
innocent, but helpless and hopeless victims of want. In the 
Potteries there is a gradual sinking ; and want of employment, 
and falling wages, the consequences of scarcity and dearness of 
food, are pressing heavily on the workmen. In Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire, and Wiltshire, the clothing establishments are 
mostly closed,—this once busy district of the woollen trade is 
now but the semblance of what it was, and decay is rapidly de- 
stroying what yet remains of its former prosperity. 

But let no one suppose for a moment that the disease attacks 
the seats of manufactures and commerce only. Nothing can be 
more untrue than such a supposition. Manchester and Leeds 
and Sheffield contain their suffering multitudes, and the clamour 
of their myriad voices is heard on every side, whilst the atten- 
uated frames of crowds of skilful artisans appeal to humanity 
and to justice against the blasting wrong under which they suffer. 
But in the agricultural districts of England also, the picture is 
dark and threatening. Distress is not so concentrated as where 
the population is more dense, but if it be a suffering which rarel 
makes itself heard, it is too surely a suffering which cannot ane 
longer be borne. The farm-labourers live under the deputed 
Fag me A of the Landowners. ‘The farmer is in too many cases 
the innocent instrament of the Landlords’ oppression, and his 
safety is but secured, if it be secured at all, by the circumstance 
that the population around him is scattered and disunited. In 
Devonshire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire, the agricultural labourers 
are in a condition of unmitigated wretchedness. Wages in north 
Devon are in many cases not more than six shillings per week, 
and potatoes are the common diet of the peasantry. ‘There 
is in their countenances the evidence of their sufferings, and they 
brood in silence over the wrongs they endure. They make no 
secret, in their occasional meetings amongst themselves, of their 
anxious hope that some general convulsion will put an end to 
their servitude, and give them the opportunity they pant for, of 
avenging themselves upon the squires. Their discontent is not 
loud, but it is deep, 


«“ And smouldering as it goes, in silence feeds,” 


and when the hour of retribution arrives, it will be found to take 
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a fearful course, and to leave many a sorrowful trace of its 
progress. North, south, east, and west, the same cry of suffer- 
ing is heard. Manufacturing, mining, and agricultural districts 
alike furnish ample materials for the tale of woe, and offer in 
luxuriant abundance the dangerous elements, out of which come 
disorganization, anarchy, and revengeful revolution. 

Such is the outline of the dark and gloomy picture which our 
country at this moment presents. The Anti-Corn Law League 
by this last Delegation has conferred immense service upon the 
community, if it has done nothing more than place before the 
view of the Government and the public the perilous condition 
in which we now stand. Distress may exist in some one 
locality,—one branch of industry may be paralized,—the popu- 
lation of one village or fown may be prostrated by some calamity, 
and yet the Government may stand firm and unmoved ; but 
when the whole country is one wide scene of misery, ‘‘ one vast 
disease,” when large masses of the people are suffering ills which 
cannot be told, when the consciousness that feeble, but wicked 
man, and not the omnipotent and merciful God, has inflicted 
the wound, adds exasperation and a longing for vengeance to 
feelings already excited, we confess we tremble for the result. 

The delegation assembled in Palace Yard was composed of 
men well informed as to the real condition of the country, appre- 
hending disastrous consequences from the longer continuance of 
the intolerable oppression of the Corn Law, and most anxious 
to avert the calamities which seem gathering around us. They 
were men tried in the cause of Freedom, who have made heavy 
sacrifices of money and time and labour and comfort and health, 
to promote what they believe to be the true interest of their 
country. They have succeeded in developing facts most ap- 
palling, they have done much to rouse the public mind and to 
awaken sate sympathy, and they have left the Government no 
way of retreat, if it withhold the full measure of justice they 
have claimed. They have had a long interview with the Prime 
Minister, and during that interview, that ambitious and unfor- 
tunate statesman heard a tale of woe, such as few in high places 
hear, and received counsel and warning from men, whose lives 
are dedicated to the service of religion, such as a prophet of old 
might have spoken. 

Truly it was a solemn time, when one hundred and fifty of 
our citizens representing the vast and various interests of this 
kingdom, stood before the man who now wields the destinies of 
the British Empire. Dictator as he is, accustomed to guide in 
the cabinet and in the senate, he stood humiliated and faltering 
in the presence of the men, who with information and _intelli- 
gence unsurpassed, and with a solemnity of manner which well 
became their high office, called upon him to abandon the mad 
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career in which he was treading, and to do justice to a meritori- 
ous but a deeply injured people. The awful denunciation, 
** He that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse him,” was 
uttered in the hearing of the prime minister of England, by men 
who had authority to speak it, and we feel assured that the 
warnings then so faithfully and so impressively delivered, will 
not be without effect upon the mind and upon the course of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

That the labours of the delegation have been eminently use- 
ful, no man, who desires the complete liberation of the national 
industry, can for a moment doubt. The interest created through- 
out the country has been of a very unusual character, and the 
incessant debates in both Houses of Parliament have contributed 
much to strengthen the Anti-Corn Law cause. Whatever may be 
the immediate effect of this delegation, it is certain that the strong- 
hold of monopoly has received another and a severe blow. The 
principles of Free ‘Trade are triumphant in the public mind, in 
the publie press, in the debates in Parliament, and in the speeches 
of the Prime Minister himself. ‘The whole question is given 
up,—argument is now on one side only, the batteries which only 
twelve months ago, poured forth volley after volley of fallacies 
the most childish, against the positions of the League, are now 
for the most part silenced,—oceasionally a single shot may be 
heard fired by some indiscreet friend of monopoly, only to be 
succeeded by a silence, which attests the down-cast condition of 
the ranks, from whom we so lately heard the howl of defiance 
and the shout of triumph. 

The question is now within a very narrow compass. It has 
become simply one of might against right. ‘The monopolist 
party in Parliament rely upon their majority of votes in the 
House, and the dissensions among the people without. Former 
experience has proved that majorities sometimes rapidly fall 
away, and that a ministry may find it absolutely needful to 
abandon the policy of its irresponsible and unreasoning support- 
ers. The dissensions out of doors, unfortunate as they have 
been, are such as will yield small comfort to any reflecting man 
who may build his hopes upon them. The working classes have 
made a dangerous mistake in supposing that ae regenera- 
tion is to be obtained by the ruin of the middle classes, and the 
starvation of thousands of their own. ‘This mistake has been 
brought about by the wicked and treacherous conduct of men 
who ois assumed to lead the masses, and who have been the 
agents of the monopolists, in the garb of friends of the people. 

It will be seen, however, that powerful as the middle and 
working classes united are or we he, the middle classes by 
dunmediees are not powerless. They will repeal the Corn Laws. 
Circumstances which no Government can withstand are gather- 
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ing on all sides, and are converging to this one point. The 
mass of the people may still stand aloof, but the Corn Law will 
be repealed, and when it is repealed, we trust those men who 
have fought and won the battle of freedom and of industry, will 
forget the injuries they have received, will bury in oblivion the 
remembrance of the unjust suspicions, and the ungenerous treat- 
ment of those whom they have most wished to serve, and be 
willing to lend their help to the enfranchisement of their fellow 
countrymen, who are now panting to be admitted to the enjoy- 
ment of their natural and political rights. 

We believe we behold the dawning of a new era in our coun- 
try’s commercial policy. We stand at this moment on the 
threshold of a new career. It is through a fearful struggle we 
are passing, and convulsive is the action of the great social and 
political machine; but we cherish an unfailing confidence that 
there is intelligence enough, and virtue enough amongst us, to 
enable us to rise above the dangers which encompass our coun- 
try, to bid defiance to monopoly, and to lead the world in a safer 
and a wiser policy, to the attainment of the great and glorious 
purposes which ought ever to be the objects of individual and 
national aspirations. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


There is nothing of novelty to record this month relating to either Music or 
the Drama; nothing beyond the common routine of orchestral and stage affairs. 
In the mean time let us not lose sight of Lord Wharncliffe’s speech, on Tues- 
day se’nnight, in the House of Lords, when presenting ‘“‘a petition from 1,600 
persons receiving instruction in singing, under the sanction of the Committee of 
Privy Council at Exeter Hall.”” He informs us that no fewer than 50,000 persons 
are now attending the singing classes of Mr. Hullah, from those in the middle 
ranks of society to the very humblest work-people ; all exhibiting the utmost de- 
sire to profit by the instruction thus afforded. The progress they have made in 
singing has induced many to show a desire for other branches of elementary in- 
struction, and thus classes have been formed attended already by 750 persons, for 
writing, arithmetic, and linear drawing. We have always argued that music has 
the effect of humanising our nature, of subduing our grosser passions, of refining 
and elevating our tastes; and can there be a stronger proof than in this beautiful 
scene now forcing itself upon the attention even of a tory government, of men who 
have for years opposed every attempt made or idea suggested for the moral and so- 
cial education of the people? The pulpit has thundered, the legislature has neg- 
lected, and the “‘ country gentleman” has sneered, yet in spite of all, the onward 
march of truth has been firm and steady, though slow yet still progressing, forcing 
at length conviction on the minds of its greatest opponents. When the University 
of London was established, how was it reviled, yet a few short months had scarcely 
passed when we beheld the foundation laid of the “London College;” what 
coarse ribaldry was flung upon the efforts of the ‘‘ Society for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge,” yet how soon followed in its track the ‘‘ Society for the promotion of 
Christian knowledge.”” How quickly was ‘‘ The Penny Magazine” succeeded by the 
“Saturday Magazine ;”’ and now, after years of railing against “ the unwashed,” and 
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“the vulgar herd” who ought to stick ‘to the spade and the hammer,” the very 
men who opposed the educational grant come forward, and ask for more. But 
listen to Lord Wharncliffe, and ask if this can be he who was Stuart Wortley ? 
*' Should these institutions be enabled to continue their useful labours, there could 
be no doubt that in a very short time, a large portion of the lower classes in the 
metropolis would be withdrawn from the public-houses, to which they now resorted 
for their evening’s occupation and amusement, and the vicious habits which at 
present degraded and pauperized so many thousands of persons, would be in a great 
measure abandoned”’—(hear, hear). Yes, my lords, you may well cry “ hear, 
hear,”’ you have been a long time turning a deaf ear to this same doctrine ;—but 
let us be thankful that conviction, though “ slow as the sluggard’s pace,” has come 
at last. It is but two years ago, when Lord Brougham, noticing the Lyceums of 
Manchester as the first to carry out the principle of giving rational amusement as 
well as instruction to the ‘‘ humblest classes,” and you met him with silence if not 
sneering. What a triumph must this acknowledgment have been to him. Thank God, 
we repeat, that conviction has come at last. That our opponents are the men to 
propose further grants for education to be “ fairly and impartially distributed.” 
Lord Wharncliffe said he would “‘ be ashamed if in a matter of education any differ- 
ence should be made between churchman and dissenter,”—nay, further, ‘‘ strongly 
as he is attached to the church, he must say that the church itself was deeply in- 
debted to the dissenters for the example they had set as regarded the education of the 
people!’ Did we not say there was hope for us in this nineteenth century? Yes! 
But let us remember, hope is the twin sister of effort, they grow up together, they 
strengthen each other, let the one then never forget the other. Go on noble spirits, 
who have struggled against the prejudices of the privileged few, and the cause of 
truth must prevail ; the path is marked out by the silent finger of a mighty hand; 
a hand that has never failed in help to the energetic and the faithful. 





THE MANCHESTER MARKET. 





Bad as the market had been for some time before, it became, during the last week 
in June, manifestly worse, characterised by a deeper gloom, a greater difficulty in 
effecting sales, and a further decline of prices both as respects yarns and manufac- 
tured goods; the latter being, however, more depressed than the former. We do 
not remember ever to have witnessed anything so nearly approaching to an expres- 
sion of ‘‘ blank despair’’ as the countenances, the bearing, and the language of the 
frequenters of our Exchange at that time betrayed ; and, under the influence of that 
feeling, sober-minded, moderate men, men too of tory politics, spoke with unwonted 
impatience and even anger of a system of legislation by which the life-blood of our 
manufactures and commerce is in the course of being drained to the last drop. 

The India mail arrived on the 3rd of July, and the mercantile accounts, which 
were expected to be disastrous, proved on the whole, comparatively favourable. No 
failures had occurred. At Calcutta, our fabrics had gone off in fair quantities, and 
at rates which would leave a trifling profit on the existing prices at home. This in- 
telligence induced the merchants, who are thankful for minute profits, quietly and 
cautiously to operate in madapollams and shirtings, more particularly 40 inch- 
wide shirtings ; and in the course of a week or ten days thereafter some small in- 
crease of demand for those description of goods was perceptible. The market of 
Tuesday last (19th July) exhibited, though in a very limited degree, a further aug- 
mentution of business in those lines. Manufacturers, however, found it impossible 
to obtain any advance upon prices which to them were utterly ruinous; for the 
merchant, having no inducement to do it, would not give one farthing more. 

Concurrently with the slight move in certain kinds of cloth just spoken of, yarns 
came into somewhat greater request, chiefly for the Russian market; but not the 
least rise of price took place. 

Since Tuesday the 19th, the very limited improvement which shirtings, and 
madapollams had experienced has been barely maintained, certainly not carried 
further; and this is the case with yarns also. We believe this statement will 
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accord with the general experience up to this day. It is no doubt true, however, 
that, during this time, exceptions have occurred of a fortunate sale or two, in which 
an advance of 14d. has been obtained. 

Throughout the four weeks embraced by this review, 7-8ths printing cloths have 
not merely remained in the state of miserable depression which they had previously 
reached, but have, on the whole, up to this hour, still manifested somewhat of a 
tendency towards a lower level. At no time has less been doing in these fabrics, or 
on worse terms, than at present. As regards domestics, the makers generally report 
a continuance of extreme difficulty in effecting sales, and an impossibility of better- 
ing now the prices of a month ago. 

During the last fortnight, the trade have purchased more largely in the Liverpool 
market, from a pretty general persuasion that, under no circumstances, were cot- 
tons likely to sink to lower rates, whilst, with any possible improvement here, they 
would certainly rise in a greater ratio than yarns or cloth. The tendency of prices 
has, in consequence, been somewhat against the consumers. 

It is appalling tothink of the progress of ruin since the advent to power of Sir 
R. Peel, the mere creak of whose official boot was to have restored, by a sort of 
talismanic influence, complete prosperity to the drooping interests of the country. 
This time twelve months our trade was unremunerative, and there was a good deal 
of distress in existence. But what is the state of things now? Let the following facts 
answer.—Power-loom pieces, weighing about 5 lbs., which, at that time, sold for 
6s. 14d. to 6s. 3d., are with difficulty forced off at 4s. 9d. to 4s. 104d. The reduc- 
tion in value is about Is. 5d., whilst the raw material costs only 5d. less; leaving 
a difference of |s., or nearly 17 per cent, against the producers. Of this fall about 
14d. out of the shilling lights upon the employed operatives. But the stoppage of 
large numbers of looms, and the total shutting up of many spinning and weaving 
establishments, have thrown great masses of factory hands altogether out of work. 
Then the remnant of the hand-loom trade has been almost annihilated, and 
thousands of the wretched weavers are idle and perishing. Multitudes of mecha- 
nics, masons, joiners, brick-setters, labourers, and artisans of all descriptions, 
in the cotton and other manufacturing districts, are out of employment, 
and, with their families, steeped in want and misery. The smaller shop-keepers 
are fast disappearing, and the larger ones are suffering extremely. We learn from 
parties engaged in the home-trade, that the number of compromises among those 
classes of traders is incredible. Around us we see whole towns in ruin, and 
others verging rapidly towards it. In Manchester, the poor-rates are 67 per cent 
higher than they were last year. In many places they are in the proportion 
of 6s., 8s., and 10s. in the pound of annual rental; and, in part of the Burnley 
union, they are at this moment more than 20s. Hordes of men, women, and child- 
ren, with famine depicted in their faces, are wandering about asking charity in all 
parts of the country and in the towns; whilst far greater numbers remain proudly 
sullen in their desolate homes. All is quiet at present—awfully quiet; but there is 
no mistaking the muttered expression of a gathering and a concentration of angry 
passions which, if permitted to go on until the winter, will shake the foundations 
of the state. And the same perilous spirit is rising in the breasts of the middle 
classes, who see their capital melting away, who have nothing before them but 
bankruptcy, and who look upon themselves as the shorn victims of the ruling 
aristocratic order. Such are the mischiefs which have dogged the steps of our 
great political wizard. 

And what ground is there upon which to found a hope of salvation from the 
perdition to which we are hastening? Nobody now appears to look for relief from 
the new Tariff. The benefits it may produce must be slowly developed—unlike the 
terrors of the Income-tax, which will be quickly upon us. In the new corn-law 
people see nothing but a guarantee of starvation, and a security for monetary de- 
rangements and commercial convulsions. The fine weather, however, with which 
we are blessed, is producing a favourable effect on men’s minds, leading them to 
hope for relief from an abundant harvest. One such harvest would, no doubt, 
alleviate, but certainly could not remove, the intense and wide-spread poverty and 
distress, which cover the land like a pestilence. 


Monday, July 25th, 1842. 





Manchester : Printed at Simpson and Git_ert’s Steam Press. 
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